


An imaginative new vinyl f loor-Montina Corlon 
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Everything about Montina Corlon is refreshingly new. Each vinyl chip is delicately veined with color, each irregularly 
shaped. And all are of different sizes, like pebbles on a beach. They're set in translucent vinyl, creating intriguing 
random patterns and a gently textured surface. You can use this new sheet vinyl floor in any room in your home- 
even in a downstairs recreation room, directly on the concrete Drop us a line for a free sample of Montina Corlon 
and a folder showing its fashionable colors. Armstrong, 6207 Weston Rd., Lancaster, Pa . In Canada , Dept. 72-S, 
Box 919, Montreal, P.Q. Montina Corlon is one of the famous Armstrong j VI NYL FLOORS 



Golfers: get 4TommyArmour Scotsman 
golf balls. ..a v 4 value for only $ 2 and the 
neck label from a loBe’B Line Juice 


Bottle (use the Rose’s to make Gimlets) 



MAIL TO: ROSE’S LIME JUICE, Post Office Box 163 

Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 
Please send me four (4) Tommy Armour Scotsman golf balls (regular retail 
value, $4). I enclose $2 (make checks and money orders payable to L. Rose 
& Co., Ltd.) plus a neck label from a bottle of Rose's Lime Juice. 

Number and Street 


Please allow 3 weeks for delivery. Offer void ir 


otherwise restricted. 


State 
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The General Dual 90 is guaranteed for years. 


No General Dual 90 owner will ever pay a 
cent for tire maintenance as long as his 
Dual 90 tire has its original treads. We can 
promise you this because of the unsurpassed 
quality that goes into every Dual 90 tire. 
Quality like Nygen Cord for a new level of tire 
strength... for unmatched protection against 
blowouts and heat build up damage. Quality 
like Odessa Rubber for far, far superior re- 



sistance to tire wear... for cloud-soft rides. 
Quality like exclusive Strat-A-Seal design 
for instant, full-time puncture sealing while 
you keep driving. Yes, the General Dual 90, 
with its dual treads for fast, safe stops and 
its many other quality features is without 
doubt the finest, safest tire you can own. 
See the General Dual 90 at your automobile 
or General Tire Dealer and get full details. 
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Ackriowlnlgmenis on page S7 


Next week 

THE U. S. AND RUSSIAN 
irack teams conic together in 
Palo Alto. Tex Maule reports 
on this meeting, in which each 
sido is loaded with a full bat- 
tery of world record holders. 

THE FIRST ROUND of trials 
over, Carleton Mitchell evalu- 
ates the four U.S. 12-meter 
boats in competition for the 
honor of defending the Amer- 
ica's Cup against Australia. 

A CHEERY. BEERY train ride 
takes a bunch of the boys from 
Devils Lake, N. Dak. to see 
their new heroes, the Minne- 
sota Twins, play the Yankees. 
Gerald Holland goes along. 
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Sam Snead won the PGA 
Championship in 1951. 1949 
and 1942. Sam uses Wilson 
Staff woods with Strata- 
Bloc construction to slam 
the long drives which have 
helped make him famous. 


'47 '41 '35 - 33 ' 23. '22 

J. Ferrier V. Ghezzi J. Revolta G. Sarazen 
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Other Wilson winners in '52, '37 and '36. 
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Arnold Palmer won the 
Masters in 1962, 1960 and 
1958. Palmerisanotherlong 
ball hitter who uses Wilson 
Staff woods wit h exclusive 
Strata-Bloc construction 
for powerful drives. 
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C. Middlecoff S. Snead C. Harmon 
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Gene Sarazen, who has 
played Wilson golf equipment 
for 40 years, won the 1932 
British Open with a record- 
breaking 283. Gene has used 
Wilson clubs for every one 
of his major tournament wins. 


. Palmer S. Snead D. Shute 


Mickey Wright has won 
the Ladies' PGA three 
times since it originated in 
1955. Her victories in 1961, 

1960 and 1958 were made 
with Wilson Staff clubs 
and the Wilson Staff ball. 

No wonder Wilson 
named its professional-shop 
golf clubs and ball 
after this 

tournament-winning staff 

Look at the amazing record of the fa- 
mous Wilson Advisory Staff — more 
than 500 tournament championships, 
including the Open, the Masters, the 
PGA and all the “big ones”! 

Great golf stars like Sam Snead, 
Patty Berg. Arnold Palmer and 


Mickey Wright play every round 
with Wilson Staff equipment. So do 
Billy Casper, Cary Middlecoff, Billy 
Maxwell, “Dutch’’ Harrison, Julius 
Boros and Betsy Rawls. So do up- 
and-coming young stars like Dave 
Marr, Mason Rudolph, and Rex 
Baxter, Jr. 

Wilson golf professionals have been 
winning major tournaments since the 
days of hickory shafts. Their sugges- 
tions have helped Wilson develop the 
famous Wilson Staff equipment— the 
finest woods, irons and ball in the 
game today. 


Take a lesson from the greatest 
professionals in golf! Play famous 
Wilson Staff woods— the woods with! 
Strata-Bloc' construction that adds] 
new power to your game. 

Play Wilson Staff irons— the only 
irons with exclusive Dynapower de- 
sign that gives you greater distance 
and accuracy. Play the Wilson Staff 
ball— the ball with a ton of pressure 
coiled inside the cover to make it 
“leap” off the tee. 

Wilson Staff clubs and the Wilson 
Staff ball are available only through 
golf professional shops. 


BIG WINNER! 



Ily Casper, one of the 
me's top money winners, 
ed a 282 to win the U,S. 
>en in 1959. Billy plays 
• Wilson Staff ball be- 
jse it's long off the tee, 
e on the greens. 


'60 '56. '49 '52 '32. '22 

A. Palmer C. Middlecoff J. Boros G. Sararen 

ft 99 

Other Wilson winners in '38, '37 and '36. 


Patty Berg has won the 
Tltleholders tournament at 
Augusta. Ga., seven times. 

Wilson Staff irons with ex- 
clusive Dynapower design 
help Patty make long accu- 
rate shots to the green. other 


'62. '61 
M. Wright 



'ilson winners in '52, '50 and '40. 



ary Middlecoff shot a bril- 

S t 272 to win the Western 
■n in 1955. The crisp, true 
shots that are his trade- 
k are made with Wilson 
ff irons with exclusive 
apower design. 


'61 '53 '50. '49 '30 

A. Palmer E. Harrison S. Snead G. Sararen 



Other Wilson winners in '58^ '52, '41, 
'38, '37, '36 and '35. 


Betsy Rawls won the 
Women's National Open 
four times— in I960, 1957, 
1953 and 1951. B6tsy has 
won more than 40 golf 
tournaments using Wilson 
golf equipment exclusively. 


'61.'59.'58 '46 

M. Wright P. Berg 



Other Wilson winners in '54, '50 and '48. 



FLASH! 

Arnold Palmer again wins British Open 
in 1962 with WILSON STAFF BALL! 

PLAY TO WIN WITH 

UJiE&on 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 

(A subsidiary of Wilson A Co., Inc.) 


headache? 

UPSeT STOMACH? 





keep your 
comfort handy 
with new 
foil-wrapped 

Alka-Seltzer. 

Each tablet is individually 
wrapped to stay fresh and 
convenient — ready to relieve 
headache or upset stomach 
with speed and dispatch wher- 
ever you may be. Get some 
today — new foil-wrapped 
Alka-Seltzer. 


New! Foil-wrapped! 
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No gentlemen admitted without white jackets 


This is the anteroom of American 
Airlines’ Gyro Overhaul Shop in Tulsa. 

Everyone who enters the shop wears 
a special white jacket so that not even 
lint from clothes gets into the air. 

The temperature is kept at 74° and 
the humidity at 45%. All the air is 
filtered through a water bath. If you 
could ventilate your home this way, 
you'd almost never have to dust. 

It's under these conditions that every 


part of an Astrojet's gyroscope is re- 
moved, cleaned and overhauled. 

Why such care? The gyro corrects 
the plane's pitch, roll and yaw, much 
as your inner ear does for you. 

Its heart is a rotor. And with every 
overhaul, we replace every bearing in 
it, even though every one may still be 
as good as new. 

And when it’s all back together, bal- 
anced and calibrated, we run the gyro 


from 12 to 24 hours to "wear in" the 
new bearings so that they fit exactly 
as the original ones did. 

Now, a pilot can do a gyro’s work 
himself. It isn’t a vital part. But it’s 
typical of the care everything gets on 
an Astrojet. It takes 2,400 men to man 
our Tulsa Base and some $50,000 
to overhaul just one plane. 

Nice thing to think about the next 
time you’re taking a trip. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


SCORECARD 


JERRY LUCAS DECIDES 

Jerry Lucas, that invaluable basketball 
property from Ohio State, is announcing 
this week that he will move with the 
Cleveland Pipers as they shift from the 
fast-expiring American Basketball League 
to the National Basketball Association. 
Lucas' decision to play in the NBA 
comes at the end of a long session of in- 
ter-league bluffing, protesting, claiming 
and counterclaiming as intricate as the 
raising of a Billie Sol Estes cotton crop. 

The move to get Cleveland into the 
old league began eight weeks ago, just 
after George Stcinbrcnncr III jolted the 
NBA by signing Lucas to play for his 
ABL Pipers. Behind a facade of indiffer- 
ence, the NBA was hurting from the loss. 
The league's television ratings were said 
to have dropped off (the N BA wasn't 
talking), and television makes the differ- 
ence between survival and the hock shop 
in the N BA. The league needed a new star 
to increase TV interest. To come right 
out with it, the NBA wanted a new 
white star. 

Steinbrenncr, meanwhile, was itching 
to pull his suddenly strong team out of 
the floundering ABL and have it become 
the I Oth team in the NBA. Unofficial 
negotiations began. Cincinnati, of course, 
didn't want Cleveland in, because it 
would then be facing the very player it 
had drafted but lost — and lost bitterly. 
Two other teams sided with Cincinnati. 

But after some stormy private talk 
among themselves, the NBA owners told 
Steinbrenncr the Pipers could get into 
the NBA for S450.000. "Nuts,’' said 
Steinbrenner. More private sessions 
"Make it 5350,000.'' said the NBA. 
"Aw. fellows," said George. Still more 
private sessions, and finally the terms 
that Cleveland accepted: a S250.000 
payment, of which 5100.000 would go to 
Cincinnati to make the Royals feel bet- 
ter about Lucas. 

However, Steinbrenner had been sell- 
ing a team that included Lucas— and he 
knew very well he didn't really have Lucas 
to sell. Lucas' contract didn't bind him 
to play in the NBA, and as late as last 
Saturday he wasn't sure he would agree. 


“It was settled over the weekend,'’ said 
Lucas. "George offered me a contract 
that was better in all respects. I will sign 
for two years and have agreed to play a 
full season. And I'll admit I’m excited 
now about being in the best league 
there is." It was an awfully involved way 
to get a reluctant Lucas into the NBA, 
but the result leaves basketball followers 
sharing Lucas' excitement. 

THE DECENCY OF SHARKS 

The principle of giving the quarry a 
sporting chance is well established 
among human pursuers of fish and 
game. But is it possible that the quarry, 
turned pursuer, would do the same for 
humans? We quote from the New York 
Herald Tribune: "Sharks have been sight- 
ed off Burncgal Light, signaling a warn- 
ing to swimmers along the New Jersey 
coast again.” 

THE DILEMMA OF STURGEON 

A young Russian ichthyologist, Vladi- 
mir Protasov of the Institute of Animal 
Morphology, has been making tape re- 
cordings of the sounds fishes make. Pro- 
tasov says herring sound like sparrows 
chirping, sprats sound like bumblebees 
buzzing; but the most versatile diva, 
he says, is the white sturgeon. It makes 
an awful fuss: whistles, howls, yells and 
gnashes its iceth. Well, why not? What 
if somebody was trying to steal your 
caviar? 

RALPH, BOY, FORGET IT 

On Oct. 3, 1951, Bobby Thomson hit 
a home run that made him an all-time 
hero of baseball — a three-run ninth-in- 
ning blow- that beat the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, 5-4. in the final game of a post- 
season playoff. It won the pennant for 
the New York Giants, and turned the 
Brooklyn pitcher. Ralph Branca, into a 
one-man disaster area. 

Last Saturday Branca and Thomson 
were among those who returned to the 
Polo Grounds for a special "Oldtimers 
Day," a replay of the game that Branca 
would like to forget and Thomson nev- 
er will. A photographer asked Branca to 


pose with Thomson. "No," Branca 
snapped. "I'm not going to pose with 

that . I'm human. It's taken years to 

live down that hurt. If you want a pic- 
ture. take one of the guy with the binoc- 
ulars who was stealing our signs that 
day. There's your picture.'' Nearby, 
Thomson shrugged and walked away. 

Later, less heatedly. Branca said to a 
New York Times sportswriter: "No- 
body remembers that at 21 1 won 21 
games, and at 25 I had 75 wins. All they 
remember is the homer." 

The Oldtimers Game began. Final- 
ly, inevitably, Thomson faced Branca 
again. He worked the count to two-and- 
two. This time, however, he flied to 
center field, where Duke Snider caught 
the ball, held it high in a late, late ges- 
ture of retribution, and threw it out of 
the park. 

GROUND RULES FOR WAR GAMES 

When the army goes on maneuvers it 
must necessarily do its enfilading and 
ambuscading on private property. The 


Fort Hood (Texas) authorities have been 
approaching farmers in the vicinity of 
Fort Polk ( La. ) to arrange for use of their 
land in connection with forthcoming 
training maneuvers. One farmer's per- 
mission was encased in stipulations. 

"There is in Kisatchic Bayou, wfiich 
runs through the northwest corner of my 
land," he said, "a catfish estimated to 
weigh 30 pounds. The hole in which he 
resides shall be oft' limits to servicemen, 
as I intend to be on the other end of the 
line when he is reduced to corporeal 
possession." 

A further restriction: "All chiggers 
and ticks which attach themselves to 
army personnel while on my land shall be 
carefully returned to the place from 
which they came." 

And finally he described a spring 
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the nicest things happen 
to people who carry Jfc 


'f' FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS. NATURALLY! 
Internationally Accepted- Ask for them by name at Your Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SCORECARD conlinned 

"from which gushes a large stream of 
clear cold water especially adapted to 
the operation of a still.” 

"One of my neighbors," he advised, 
“has reserved this spot for use during 
the summer months." 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• A national recruiting agreement 
among the nation's colleges is a possi- 
bility by next January's NC'AA meeting. 
A proposed “letter of intent." to be sub- 
mitted to all members, would require 
each conference to recognize the signings 
of rival conferences, thus ending, on pa- 
per at least, the flourishing pastime of 
raiding. 

• A New York Met executive has told 
friends privately that Casey Stengel will 
manage this season and through 1963. 
then resign for good 

• The Baltimore Colts, upon whom old 
age has been creeping, have another wor- 
ry; Quarterback John Unitas is still both- 
ered by a swelling of the middle linger of 
his throwing hand. The linger was in- 
jured three times last year. 

THE PIGEON HATER 

“Francis is not particularly fond of pi- 
geons," Sheila Chichester said when in- 
formed that her British yachtsman hus- 
band. off on a transatlantic solo crossing, 
had unexpectedly received a lost pigeon 
as a passenger alter two days at sea (SI. 
July 2). “1 can’t quite think what this 
might lead to." 

Well, now she knows. OIT the coast of 
Newfoundland, battered by a three-day 
gale, the pigeon abandoned ship. “Of 
course," said Chichester, relating the 
story upon arrival in New York, “he fell 
into the water right away, weak as he 
was. and began thrashing about." 

Being a proper Englishman, Chiches- 
ter put about to attempt a rescue. “Pick- 
ing up a man at sea is a pretty tricky 
business." he said, "but rescuing a 
puking bird is rather frightful. He was so 
small there in the water that I was hard 
put to keep him in sight. I came about 
again and again, each time having to 
scramble up amidships, which was the 
only place I could reach the water. 

"But the most nerve-racking thing of 
all." he said, “was the complete break- 
down of communication between me 
and that bird. We had become friends of 
a sort, despite his alway s messing up my 
cockpit and causing me worry, besides; 
but there in the water, now, he consid- 


ered me an enemy. I had my hands on 
him five times, mind you. but each time 
he broke away. Then I tried to get him 
with a bucket. I had him once, but he 
flopped out again. When I did get him. 
lie really looked dead." 

Chichester tried artificial respiration. 
“I worked on him for about 40 minutes." 
he said. "I breathed into bis mouth and 
worked his lungs, and suddenly he made 
a noise in his throat and I felt him stir. 
But 1 think now that that's w'hcn he real- 
ly went, you know, because he never 
moved again. 

“I was dreadfully cut up about it." 
concluded Chichester, the man who is 
not particularly fond of pigeons. 

GRACE AND PIZA2Z 

Bullfighting’s El Nutnero lino. Antonio 
Ordonez, returned to Tijuana. Mexico 
last Sunday to avenge, so the promot- 
ers insisted, his goring in the same ring 
three months ago. There to greet him 
were 21.000 curious tourists, who paid 
as much as SI 4.50 to sec the greatest 
living matador. Though he fought cred- 
itably (the bulls were poor), the large- 
ly California crowd couldn't have been 
less impressed. Instead, the oles w-ent to 
a showboating Mexican named Jaime 
Bravo. 

This was no accident. As a regular 
practitioner of border bullfighting. Bra- 
vo knows what the American customers 
want: lots of the old pizazz. And that’s 
what they got. Strutting, grimacing, 
taking chances that disgust aficionados, 
he hounded his two bulls until they 
died, possibly of embarrassment (his 
actual kills were pathetic). Although 
he was upended twice. Bravo somehow 
remained unhurt, and kept the crowd 
roaring with antics better suited to 
professional wrestling. He performed 
passes that appeared brealhlakingly dan- 
gerous but were, in fact, not nearly so 
dangerous as the simple but exacting 
luitnralcs of Ordonez. 

After the fight. Bravo was recalled to 
the ring by insistent applause. Some- 
body lifted him on his shoulders and 
the crowd yelled: “Bravo for Bravo!" 
Ordonez took it all very philosophical- 
ly He was leaving the arena of Philis- 
tines with sound body and full purse 
(S25-000). and shortly he w ould be back 
m Spain, fighting real bulls before real 
aficionados. 

A TENNIS MANIFESTO 

Revolution has never been a threat to 
the failing health of amateur tennis. On 


the contrary, as the great majority o 
those interested in the game are noi 
aware, the disease that has sapped it 
strength to the point of anemia is a stub 
born resistance to change of any kind 
Yet the organizations that govern work 
tennis shelter themselves under ru'es do 
signed only to ward off the dangt r tha 
never threatens and to prevent any cun 
for the one that exists. 

Last week, in a typical bit of scnseles 
conservatism, the Internationa) Lain 
Tennis Federation voted for the third 
time in as many years to disregard (In 
wishes of the majority and to sustain thi 
worldwide ban on open tennis. Ironical 
ly. the 28 votes necessary to bid 
the two-thirds majority needed fori 
change were mustered from ihe -ovi 
bloc, where definitions of amateur at 
pro are pretty fuzzy anyway. 

It is difficult to see why the athlel 
heirs to the revolution of Lenin at 
Trotsky should fear a change in tenffl 
Their worry, presumably, is not tli 
Russian amateurs w ill be contaminat 
bv professionalism, but that they will d 
poorly as real pros. In any case, it secnJ 
a pity that a soggy Bolshevist dud shod} 
be the bomb used to preserve one ol tbJ 
most pointless holdovers from capital! 
ism's past. 

Thanks to the Russian vote, the who} 
world must now go on pretending thl 
top tournament tennis is the prerogathj 
only of wealthy young sportsmen frolicb 
ing on a country club lawn. At the riskd 
being labeled revolutionaries, we on thi 
magazine urge the capitalist tennis fi 
thers at Wimbledon and Forest Hills to 
fashion a revolutionary bomb of ih(9 
own. toss it into their tournament' and 
open up tennis with a bang. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Speedster Maury Wills of the Lo*| 
Angeles Dodgers, w ho has already stolen 
half the bases he needs to break Ty 
Cobb's record of 96 in one season: "It's 
impossible to steal more than 60 bases 

i n one season without running foolishly.’ 

• President Kennedy, to Stan Musialat 
the All-Star Ciamc: “A couple ol \cars 
ago they told me I was too young to be 
President and you were too old to be 
playing baseball. But we fooled them* 
and we're still fooling them." 

• Vice-President Johnson, on the trials 

of being a devoted Senator baseball fan: 
“f do all I can for them. I even pray for 
the team each night. I hope the Supreme 
Court doesn't declare that unconstitu- 
tional." END 



What if you only need part of a Volkswagen? 


You're in luck. 

Parts of Volkswagens are easier to get 
than whole ones. 

Any part. For any year. 

That's the nice thing about making the 
same car year-in and year-out. 

You can spend your time fiddling with 
the insides instead of the outside. 


We've made some 3,000 improvements 
in our little car and hundreds of them fit 
our oldest models, too. 

(Did you know you can get parts for a 
15-year-old VW faster than for some of 
the new jobs around?! 

Volkswagen parts are also easy to in- 
stall. For instance, our fenders are bolted 


on. (10 bolts do it. So you don't have to 
replace half the car.) 

And the whole engine can be replaced 
in an hour and a half. 

Of course, as you think about 
this, you may prefer to get all 
our new parts at once. 

We have such a package. 
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MURDER ON A MOOR 

Arnold Palmer, playing the finest golf of his life, defied the pressing crowds, 
the torturous rough and the rock-hard fairways on Scotland’s Old Troon 
course to fire four rounds that killed off all opposition in the British Open 




had the best foreign field since the days 
when Bobby Jones, Gene Sarazcn, Wal- 
ter Hagen and their contemporaries 
made the Open an annual pilgrimage. In 
addition to Defending Champion Palm- 
er and U.S. Open Winner Jack Nicklaus, 
there was Snead again, still a wondrous- 
ly smooth golfer at the age of 50; there 
were Gene Litllcr, in the prime of his ca- 
reer, and brash young Phil Rodgers, 
whom the British golf writers most po- 
litely referred to as “wise-cracking.” 
From South Africa came Gary Player 
and an able delegation of his lesser- 
known countrymen. Australia was rep- 
resented by Kel Nagle and Peter Thom- 
son, and New Zealand by young Bob 
Charles. 

“Truly the world championship of 
golf." wrote more than one British pa- 
per with undisguised pride. 

A good many of the visiting players 
felt, however, that they were competing 
on uneven terms. How, they asked, can 
you ever make a decent score with the 
wind tearing across the links, and the 
fairways impossibly hard? 

To be sure, Troon is a strange course 
by American standards. The first six 
holes, which run alongside the Firth of 
Clyde, are not too different from some 
of our own seaside courses — fiat and 
bordered by the long, tough grass that 
the Scots call bent. But then the course, 
newly lengthened to 7,045 yards, turns 
inland over hilly dunes. The fairways 
are narrow, splotched with steep-sided 
bunkers that look like moon craters 
and burned brown by one of Scotland's 
worst droughts. In some areas it is pos- 
sible to get a better lie in the rough than 
the fairway. But in other places the 
rough is full of those bushes that are as 
prickly as the Scots conscience: varieties 
of spiny broom and an impenetrable 
menace called whin. 

Some of the shots that must be hit 
through or around these dangers are ab- 
solutely blind. The second shot on the 
9th is over a hump of dune to an un- 
seen green nestling on the edge or a 
trailer camp, from which casually clad 1 
mothers and babies peer across at the , 
golfers. The drive on the 10th is anoth- 
er blind shot over enormous dunes and 
between the towering poles supporting 
the approach lights to one of the jet 
runways at Prestwick International Air- 
port. The peeps and chirps of the com- 
muter trains, which sound exactly like 
a dime-store whistle, are just one of the 
minor hazards on the 11th. Gary Player 
said early in the week that the last nine 


BRITISH OPEN continued 

THE WILD WAYS OF OLD TROON 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

O ld Troon is a dour and forbidding 
links hard by the Firth of Clyde in 
the western seascape of Scotland, one 
of those eerie, unnerving British golf 
courses surrounded by evil dunes, vile 
shrubs and an atmosphere more suited 
to the Hound of the Baskervilles than 
to sport. Last week this famous 84-year- 
old course added a list of new horrors 
—a riotous crowd, fairways as firm as a 
battleship’s deck, the fnccssant whine of 
jets landing on a Yunway only 3,000 
yards away — and tried to scare Arnold 
Palmer out of the British Open title he 
was there to defend. But it was Old 
Troon, with all its hazards, that wound 
up on the defensive. 


Palmer responded to Scotland’s fierce 
challenge with what he himself called 
the four best rounds of his career. Maul- 
ing the formidable course almost as he 
pleased, he shot a remarkable 71-69- 
67-69, crushed the British Open's finest 
field in decades and set the English to 
exclaiming what many Americans have 
been saying all along— that Palmer may 
well be the greatest golfer ever to play 
the ancient game. 

It has been more than 25 years since 
the British got quite so worked up over 
their Open championship. From time 
to time in the past there were exciting 
American invaders — Palmer, of course; 
Hogan, who won in 1953: Snead, the 
1946 winner; and an occasional collec- 
tion of lesser players. But this time they 
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INCONTROLLABLE gallery thunders past the ropes and stewards in enthusiastic rush to capture a vantage point 


holes were “the most difficult in the 
world when the wind is blowing." Later 
in the week the wind didn't blow, and 
Player still couldn't handle them. 

“There's so much luck involved," 
Gene Lilller observed one morning be- 
fore starting a round. "You can watch 
two perfect drives go right down the mid- 
dle of the fairway, and one will bounce 
into the rough, while the other will kick 
straight ahead and roll 50 yards." 

This sounds horrible, as well as un- 
fair, but the British view of the game is 
that a course should test a man's fortune 
as well as his fortitude. As one English- 
man explained: "Our people think that 
a golf course should follow natural ter- 
rain. whatever that may be. On most 
seaside courses you are going to get 
^umpy ground. Your chaps feel that if 
you hit a fine shot you should be en- 
titled to a good lie on the fairway. You 
can't say cither philosophy is right or 
wrong. It is simply a matter of one's 
traditions and the way one is used to 
playing a game. We feel that over 72 
holes the bad bounces and the good ones 
will even out among all the players. On 
our courses, if you let a bad bounce get 
you down, you arc done for." 

Approach shots to the greens seemed 
to bother the Americans even more than 
the stray bounces. A-s on many British 


courses, the greens at Troon are hard. 
American pros, who are used to hitting 
their iron shots dead to the pin and 
watching them dig in and stop w ithin a 
few feet, have trouble learning the Brit- 
ish technique of hitting short and letting 
the ball roll to the hole. In addition, the 
smaller British ball, lying tight on the 
sparse Troon fairways, docs not take the 
backspin that American pros like to get 
on their shots. 

Thus it was with some dismay that all 
our players approached their task at 
Troon — all. that is. except Palmer, who 
doesn't believe in dismay, and Rodgers, 
who never recognizes grounds for it. 

It is the Palmer response to challenge 
— whether from a golf course, a golfer or 
even fate that separates him from the 
other top players the game has known. 
When the qualifying rounds began on 
Monday there were, in addition to the 
course, two other very evident challenges 
for Palmer to meet. The first was Jack 
Nicklaus or. more specifically, the prob- 
lem that Jack Nicklaus had created for 
the Palmer career. A month ago in the 
U.S. Open at Oakmont, Palmer had 
come to the closing holes of the tourna- 
ment needing only one of his Garrison- 
finish putts to defeat Nicklaus for the 
championship, and failed. There w'ere 
those w'ho wondered whether this would 


blunt the edge of Palmer’s magnificence 
and deprive him of his overwhelming 
confidence in his ability to produce the 
successful shot when it is most needed. 

The other Palmer challenge at Troon 
was a good deal more prosaic. A few 
hours before he was due to tee off in the 
first qualifying round on Monday, he 
sneezed. He thought nothing of it at the 
time, but a short while later, as he was 
warming up on the practice tee, he felt 
some sharp twinges in his hip and some 
acute pains down his left leg. His stom- 
ach also was upset. The pains in his back 
and leg persisted as he played, and he 
went around the windswept course in 
an unimpressive 76. 

That night and the next morning his 
wife, Winnie, massaged the twinging 
muscles with Ben-Gay. On Tuesday, 
playing his final qualifying round on 
the shorter, less demanding Lochgrecn 
course. Arnold had a 67 that showed he 
could swing a club the way he wanted, 
though he was careful to keep himself 
wrapped in long underwear. "It hurts,” 
he said, "but 1 don't think it's anything 
more than a little cold in my back." 

Winnie said later, "I keep rubbing his 
back every day and it seems to feel bet- 
ter, but the pain comes back each time 
he sneezes. I think there is some pollen 
in the air that keeps making him sneeze." 
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BRITISH OPEN n ’Minted 

Tuesday night, as the qualifying 
rounds ended, there began seven blessed 
hours of rain that at least slightly soft- 
ened Old Troon for the championship 
play about to begin. Wednesday dawned 
warm and clear, the kind of day to glad- 
den a man with an aching back. 

It was obvious as Palmer shot his lirst- 
round 71 that day and followed it up on 
Thursday with a 69 that he had met 
the physical challenge of his ailments 
and overcome them. The man the British 
press charmingly calls “A. Palmer” was 
already ahead, with “K.D.G. Nagle” 
two strokes back and hardly anyone 
else with the slightest chance. 

Then, on a thrilling and tumultuous 


Friday, Palmer played 36 holes that stood 
as his answer to the psychological chal- 
lenge posed both by the course and by 
his failure at the U.S. Open, and showed 
he is still the master of his violent game 
(see page 29). Bored with his lead, as 
always, he promptly lost it when Nagle 
birdied the lirst two holes of the morn- 
ing round. On the fourth hole Palmer 
drove into a deep fairway bunker and 
lost a stroke coming out: Nagle now led 
the tournament. Palmer was irritated. 
He tugged sternly at his white coat 
sweater and speeded up his pace, walk- 
ing briskly to the fifth tee, where he 
rammed a long, firm iron shot 12 feet 
from the cup on this 210-yard par 3. 
When he curled in that birdie putt the 
Palmer charge seemed to be on. Hebirdied 


the 6th. too. and still held a one-stroke 
lead through 10. 

It was the 11th hole, more than any 
other problem on this complex golf links, 
that brought out the verve and skill of 
Palmer's golf. Measuring 485 yards, the 
11th required a drive from an elevated 
tee with a carry of better than 200 yards 
over a vicious, hilly tangle of heather 
and long, weedy grass. The toughest 
area of the fairway is scarcely 30 yards 
wide and full of Troon's dispiriting 
humps and valleys. On each side of the 
fairway is some of that miserable whin. 
Furthermore, along the entire right side 
of the fairway lies a four-foot stone wall 
separating Old Troon from the railway. 
Beyond the wall is out of bounds. "The 
most dangerous hole I have ever seen,” 
said Palmer. 

From the start of the tournament 
Palmer had been using a one-iron for 
accuracy off the tec here and then hitting 
a low, whistling two-iron up the hill to, 
the green. Including his own qualifying 
round at Old Troon, Arnold had played 
the hole three times and gotten two 
eagle 3s and one birdie 4. 

Others found the llth more difficult. 
In one single round of the tournamcn 
two I Os and two I Is were recorded there 
Jack Nicklaus typified his futile week 
with a 10 on the llth during his final 
round after driving into the whin, com- 
pletely missing the ball once, hitting a 
shot onto the railroad track and finally 
arriving on the green in eight. 

On Friday morning Palmer reached] 
the 1 llh lee with just that single-stroke 
lead over Nagle. He knew from sad ex- 
perience that Nagle, a personable golfer 
who gets consistent results from a rather 
stilted swing, could be a deceptive and 
difficult foe. It was Nagle who had beaten 
him by one stroke in the 1960 British 
Open. But, Palmer fashion, Arnold chose 
this point to gamble. He drove off the 
tee with his spoon instead of the one- 
iron. It was a perfect shot just to the left 
center of the fairway. He followed it w itlJ 
a sensational two-iron that was on this 
pin all the way and appeared to run righfl 
up alongside the hole. Nagle at this! 
moment hit one of his few really poor' 
shots of the w’eek, slicing a spoon into 
an apparently unplayable lie in the long 
grass next to the wall. 

The fortunes of golf are such, however, 
that when Palmer arrived at his ball he 
found it had overrun the green and hid- 
den itself in some long grass on the far 
side. Nagle, on the other hand, discov- 
ered he could extricate his ball. He 
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played an excellent trouble shot to the 
green and managed to salvage what had 
at first seemed an impossible par. Palm- 
er had to play his chip cautiously out 
of the long grass, took two putts to get 
down, and had gained nothing for his 
great effort. 

Going down the 12th fairway. Palmer 
releasedan enormoussighand said, "The 
two best shots of my life, and the ball is 
covered with grass." Undiscouragcd. he 
pressed on. The situation now called for 
a further Palmer charge, and Arnold 
responded, completing what he later 
called “my best round of golf ever." 
From a deep bunker alongside the 12th 
green he got down in two for his par. 
thanks to an eight-foot putt that sent his 
arms skyward with joy. He birdied the 
13th with a six-foot putt, pai red the 14th, 
birdied the 15th from eight feet, the 16th 
from two feet, the par-3 17th with a 25- 
footer — -four dazzling birdies in live 
holes. He finished in 67. breaking the 
course record by two strokes and break- 
ing up the British Open as well. 

By the I Ith hole in the final round he 
had stampeded his way to a 10-stroke 
lead. What must have been one of the 
.wildest galleries in golf history was joy- 
ously stampeding with him. 

' The enthusiastic mob of 1 5.000 Scots 
was swollen beyond all control by hordes 
who had entered in unusual fashion. 
This day was the start of a Glasgow 
holiday, and great swarms of its more 
robust citizens had thriftily worked their 
way along the beach of the Firth and 
onto the golf course without paying the 
10-shilling admission price. No police- 
man or steward would have been so 
foolhardy as to risk a bashed head in 
the name of authority, so the invaders 
thundered over the course unrestrained. 
Palmer had to light his way through this 
mob on every fairway to reach the ball. 
It took a phalanx of policemen to wedge 
him through the pushing, hollering mass 
of people around the 18th green, where 
the throng broke a clubhouse window. 
^V'hen Palmer finally made it he stag- 

r ered and stumbled in mock exhaustion, 
estoring a certain amount of good hu- 
mor to a crowd that seemed on the verge 
of riot and giving him one more laurel 
that was not won by golf alone. He 
proceeded to sink his birdie putt to finish 
with a total of 276. His six-stroke lead 
over Nagle was the biggest victory mar- 
gin in a British Open since 1 929 and the 
best score in Open history. 

The difiiculty of the course that Palm- 
er conquered and the scope of his success 
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can best be understood when measured 
against what happened to some of his 
best-known opponents. 

Bumptious Phil Rodgers played ex- 
cellently and finished third, but was 13 
strokes behind Palmer. Snead, playing 
as if age was no factor in golf, finished 
sixth with a 292. and only 23 players in 
the field could break 300. Nicklaus had 
an 80 the first day and ended up with a 
305. “How can anybody shoot an 80?" 
he was heard exclaiming. Gary Player, 
our 1961 Masters champion, didn’t even 
qualify for the last day’s play and (lew off 
in a huff. L . it tier, our 1961 Open cham- 
pion. also failed to qualify and flew off 
slightly bemused. 

If a foreigner had to take away their 
Open title once again, the British were 


delighted it was Palmer. The respect and 
admiration he received in the press was 
almost embarrassingly profuse, and well 
typified by the words of Pat Ward- 
Thomas in The Guard Urn. “If one adds 
to [his] technical ability," he wrote, “an 
active enquiring mind, that rare blend of 
immense self-confidence and true mod- 
esty. the ability to acquire concentration 
through a relaxed approach, and a truly 
formidable desire to win that is never 
outwardly aggressive, here is a remark- 
able man. For all the sum of his achieve- 
ments in titles and money. Palmer re- 
mains a delightful, friendly human being 
who commands respect and affection." 

Old Arnold, it seems, is at it again, 
and not-so-scary Old Troon was the first 
to find out. end 
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DOUBLE VICTORY FOR 
THE HATMAKER 


Welterweight Champion Emile Griffith overcame tricky Ralph Dupas— and his own nightmares— in his 
first fight since he punched Benny Paret to death in New York four months ago by GILBERT ROGIN 


S everal days before he defeated Ralph 
Dupas and his own internal torment, 
Emile Griffith, milliner and welter- 
weight champion of the world, sat in a 
hotel room in Las Vegas beneath a Ber- 
nard Buffet print of the tranquil Seine 
and flipped through a magazine. Sud- 
denly he gave a sharp, anguished cry and 
shut the magazine as though slamming 
a door. Emile had chanced upon a pho- 
tograph of himself beating Benny Paret. 
It showed Paret's face, pulled and twist- 
ed, in the last moments of their fight in 
March. Paret never recovered from the 
beating nor has Griffith. “I didn’t know 
his picture was in there," Emile said, 
agitated. "Every paper I pick up 1 read 
about it and my heart goes into my toes. 
Benny, Benny, Benny!” 

Since that remorseful March night, 
Paret has returned often, a mute, im- 
placable and accusatory ghost, some- 
times standing in dreams at the foot of 
Emile’s bed, sometimes appearing un- 
successfully disguised as a sparring part- 
ner. When this last has happened. Emile 
has stayed his hand, turned away and 
despaired of being able to fight again. 

As if Griffith, who at 23 is a whimsical 
boy, wasn't freighted with enough trag- 
edy, several weeks after Paret's death 
the young wife of Howard Albert, his 
co-manager, died. Emile learned of her 
death while visiting the Virgin Islands, 
where he was born, and rushed back to 
New York. "That night," he recalls, 
“for the first time in a long time, I 
drank— Manischewitz wine. I got so 
drunk, so high, man. 1 went to a bar and 
said, ‘May I have some Manischewitz 
wine, please?' Two sips and I was drunk 
again. I don't know how I got home. How- 
ard told me that I’m the only thing he 


have left now. It's terrible for Howard.” 

Griffith is further burdened by the 
cheap, irrelevant slurs directed at his 
nature, remarks which, when repeated 
by Paret before the fatal fight, contrib- 
uted to what Emile now calls accurately 
but euphemistically, "The Accident." 
Paret felt that Griffith did not behave 
like a fighter, that he had too little ma- 
chisimo, or manhood. "I'm no angel." 
Emile says, "but I try to act like a fighter 
in and out of the ring. 1 know how the 
old champions acted in the ring because 
I’ve seen them in the movies. Out of 
the ring, I don’t know how they acted. 
They say Griffith don't act like a champ. 
How do a champ act? They say Griffith 
don't dress like a champ. How do a 
champ dress?” 

Of course, there were a few carefree 
moments in the days before the Dupas 
fight. Every afternoon Griffith would 
phone his mother, a robust woman he 
calls "Chubby Checker.” One day he 
learned that she had lost several gold 
teeth. "Who will laugh. Mommy?” he 
gleefully consoled her. "Now, I myself 
will flip if 1 see you without teeth in. 
Mommy, now look up the dentist in the 
Yellow Pages.” A young friend got on 
the phone. "1 know Mommy don't have 
any teeth," Emile told him. “When 
Chubby Checker laugh her head goes 
back and it all shines in there. I'm going 
to make a charm of her gold teeth and 
wear it around my neck.” 

But no matter how many doors he 
closed, Emile could not shut out the 
ghost of Benny, or the memory of his 
own small, deliberate hands. “I know,” 
he said. "I have to fight two persons in 
the ring that night, Dupas and myself.” 
At times he sought consolation in Du- 


pas’ reaction to fighting him. "How docs 
this guy feel?" he asked out loud. 

Dupas, for his own part, said he was 
concerned. "I'm a very sensitive kid. 
too,” he added. "People ask me, arc 
you scared of Griffith? I’m not a cow- 
ard, I tell them. I’m valiant. ‘Cowards die 
many times before their death, a valiant 
tastes of death but once. Of all the won- 
ders that I have heard, it seems most 
strange. Fear and death, a necessary end. 
will come when it will come.’ Julius 
Caesar.” 

Dupas, a friendly, swarthy fellow from 
New Orleans, was the first-ranked chal- 
lenger. He had had 113 fights since he 
turned professional at 14 and, though 
he lost only 15 of these, he never gained 
the favor of the crowd because of his 
hit-and-run tactics. It was Ralph’s con- 
tention, however, that he was now a 
changed man, that he could present a 
fresh image that would enable him to 
lick Griffith and be adored. "1 am," he 
said, "a completely new person. It may 
be esoteric, but I feel so much stronger. 
I’ve punched the sandbag with brogan 
shoes on, chopped trees, rowed a heavy 
skiff. Of course. I’ll move the same way, 
and Griffith— what a beautiful body to 
hit — will be so confused he'll throw his 
arm out of joint. I could always stand 
and punch if 1 wanted to. But 1 started 
boxing when I was 14. Ralph, 1 told my- 
self, when you reach your mid-’ 20s you 
can go in and punch. Don't do it now. 

"I’ve preserved myself all these years 
for this moment. 1 said to myself, Ralph, 
keep running until you mature. Do you 

conlimiril on page 46 

on the offensive, Griffith backed Dupas 
against ropes but he did not keep him there. 
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Lady's Brief Distress 

This disheveled hulk, here being towed ignominiously into Newport, R.I. by 
her powered tender, is the onetime queen of the sea. Columbia , victorious 
defender of the America’s Cup in 1958. Heavy gusts of wind and a welding 
failure caused her 90-foot aluminum mast to snap during last week’s first 
round of trials to select a new defender to meet the Australian challenger, 
Gretel, off Newport in September. The accident tossed two of Columbia's 
crewmen into the roiled waters; but with another set of trials ahead before 
the final selection, the former defender’s chances were still very much afloat. 

Fuionori Nolojimo 


The desert city of Phoenix has 
10,000 pools, but swimmers and 
divers and dunkers crowd into 
one of them as if it were the 
only water hole west of the Pecos 


SMITHS PLACE IN 


THE SUN 



by COLES PHINIZY 

AjVen often succeed spectacularly at 
times and in places where common 
sense tells them they should not even 
try. On several basic counts, the whole 
city of Phoenix, Ariz. is an impossibili- 
ty. In summer the noon sun is strong 
enough to bore a hole in a man’s head, 
and the Salt River Valley, where Phoe- 
nix sprawls, gets enough rain for chuck- 
wallas and lesser lizards but for little 
else. Yet there are now 600.000 people 
living handsomely in the valley where 
barely 35.000 existed 50 years ago. The 
city of Phoenix has plenty of water, and 
water-lovers of all the usual aquatic 
types. In the past five years it has be- 
come a favored watering hole and 
spawning ground of springboard divers. 
For any watery city a thriving colony of 
divers is the ultimate flourish — they are 
a specialized breed, rarely found in abun- 
dance anywhere. 

The names, faces and forms of Phoe- 
nix' divers appear frequently in the pa- 
pers — everyone in town knows that lo- 
cal girls won six of the twelve places in 
the last national championships — but 
relatively few have ever seen the divers 
in action. Although the city has many 
pools and many springboards, the div- 
ers from all around town — and from 
distant states — crowd into one unsight- 
ly but practical pool operated by a small, 
determined man named Dick A. Smith. 
Kven without divers. Smith's place would 
still be the busiest water hole in town. 

In a city that wears almost as much 
neon as Las Vegas, Smith's pool is hard 
to find. It is hidden in a huddle of one- 
story buildings, marked only by the 
words dick smith swim gym painted 


coach dick smith, now 45. still works 
actively with his champion springboard divers. 
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you get Lots More from B 



more bod y in the blend 

'V 

?g) more flavor in the smoke 
, more taste through the filter 


There’s more rich-flavor leaf 
among L&M’s choice tobaccos — 
actually more of this longer-aged, 
extra-cured leaf than even in some 
unfiltered cigarettes. And with L&M’s 
modem filter— the Miracle Tip— only 
pure white touches your lips. Get lots 
more from L&M — the filter cigarette 
for people who really like to smoke. 


It’s the rich-flavor leaf that does itl 
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1 Sc hue f>fes discovers America — and vice versa ■ ’ 


“Thar’s Schweppes in them thar hills!” 


G O WEST, Sch weppesman ! ” 
Edward Whitehead said to 
himself, and he did. 

Above, at left, you see him open- 
ing new frontiers for the one-and- 
only Schweppes Tonic. 

It was Commander Whitehead, 
you know, who first brought 


Schweppes Tonic from England to 
our own thirsty shores. Who taught 
us to mix Schweppes with gin or 
vodka or rum. Who still sees to it 
that every bottle of Schweppes is 
alive with Schweppervescence: tiny 
bubbles that last your whole drink 
through. Curiously refreshing! 


Today, you can buy Schweppes 
Tonic west of the Pecos, east of the 
Poconos and in your neighborhood 
store. So always insist on the authen- 
tic Schweppes Tonic. If they don’t 
have it— press on! 

P.S. Try Schweppes straight — on 
the rocks. Delicious! 




SMITH'S PLACE continued 



on a modest sign. There is one obvious 
flaw in Smith’s place: the door isn't wide 
enough. From early morning until 10 at 
night, people come and go through it — 
well-proportioned athletes and cripples, 
adults of various shapes and all ages, 
and teen-agers, and a steady stream of 
tots, dragging and being dragged by 
mothers. Occasionally a stray dog sneaks 
in to lap water from the pool, thereby 
increasing its use beyond even Dick 
Smith's expectations. 

A cottage at the northeast corner of 
the place serves as a "kindergym” for 
little children. At the far end of the 
property, older children queue up for 
trampoline practice. During peak hours, 
from the low building on the south side 
of the pool comes faint music, accom- 
panied by steady thumping and occa- 
sional loud thuds. The music and steady 
thumping indicate that a dance class is 
hard at it. The sporadic thuds are con- 
tributed by judo wrestlers in an adja- 
cent room. In one shallow section of the 
pool, a class of cripples swims slowly, 
trying to recover motor power destroyed 
by accident or disease. 


/ n the shallows at the opposite end, a 
solemn, gaping cluster of 4-year-olds 
listen to their instructor. If they do not 
snap to it and learn to open their eyes 
underwater, the instructor warns them 
sternly, he is going to melt all the ice 
cream in the world and put dead flies in 
all the candy. The instructor interrupts 
his lecture to recover Cathlccn Halli- 
nan, age 4, from the bottom of the pool. 
Cathleen is a fast learner, and having 
already mastered the knack of putting 
her head under, she is now trying to 
sec if she can go to sleep on the bottom. 
At this moment, on the far side of the 
pool, 4-year-old Doug Burch, member 
of an earlier class, has disappeared fully 
dressed. He is found cave-crawling in an 
open luggage locker. At poolside 10- 
ycar-old Jimmy Collins tells his mother 
that he wants to skip diving practice be- 
cause he is pooped. (There is no reason 
for him to be tired: all he has done that 
morning is swim a mile and play nine 
holes of golf.) “You dive,” his mother 
says crisply. "Better to be pooped here 
than bored at home.” 

In a corner of the pool a bunch of syn- 
chronized swimmers, supine, scull to- 
ward each other feet first, creating the 
image of a flower on the water surface. It 


is not a perfect flower. The girls vary in 
age and size, and the littlcst petal, Louise 
Watson, age 7, keeps sinking out of sight. 
Along one side of the pool there are sev- 
eral movable structures that are too low 
to be tables and too high for benches. 
These, like much of the gear at Smith's 
place, arc multiple-use items, serving 
as rests for arthritics who cannot sit 
easily, also as starting blocks for swim- 
mers, and as a "penalty box” where 
springboard divers are sometimes made 
to perch, like dunces in a schoolroom 
corner, because they have foolishly 
balked on the board. The water in 
Smith's pool usually quiets down about 
10 at night, when the last users, wearing 
scuba gear, crawl out of its depths on 


their froggy feet. Night is not the perfect 
time for scuba men to practice purging 
masks and ditching gear, but it's the only 
time the depths are free of bodies falling 
Trom the springboards above. 

Springboard diving is an exacting art, 
best learned in water that is free of flail- 
ing novices and the distractions of a 
hurly-burly crowd, yet the country's best 
gang of springboard divers flourishes 
in the unceasing bustle at Smith’s place. 
The prime reason is Smith himself. An 
experienced diver can make progress on 
his own, but for all his days he also needs 
the eyes of a coach like Smith, who has 
lived long and patiently with the art. 

Smith is an unusual water-loving spec- 
imen who was spawned in an unusual 

continued 
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SMITH'S PLACE continued 

water-loving town. Modern Phoenix 
gathers its water in eight impoundments 
in the mountains north and east of the 
valley, and it is on these reservoirs that 
weekenders enjoy themselves. In greater 
Phoenix there are about 10,000 swim- 
ming pools, most of them small, irregu- 
lar jewels adorning the lawns of homes 
and spiflfy motels. There arc also about 
three dozen large pools used by competi- 
tive swimmers who are eager and in some 
cases accomplished. 

Neither the reservoirs nor the chlori- 
nated jewels nor the neon lights that 
wash the big desert stars out of the night 
sky would be there now except for a 
novel idea that first occurred long ago to 
some peculiar Indians called Hohokams. 
No one knows where the Hohokamscame 
from. They seem to have materialized in 
the Salt River Valley 1,300 years ago, 
armed with the idea that all it lakes to 
create an oasis is sweat. With stone tools 
the Hohokams dug 125 miles of canals, 
turning 25,000 acres of the valley green. 
Then into the valley swarmed the 
Apaches, behaving much as they still do 
on television. The earnest Hohokams 
disappeared, and so did the greenery. 

The valley lay burning in the sun until 
an ex-Confederate captain. Jack Swil- 
ling, came upon traces of the old Indian 
canals and figured the idea was worth 
another try. Not much is known about 
Swilling except that he married a lady 
named Trinidad, and was stubborn and. 
at times, violently persuasive. In the one 
good photograph of him. Swilling has a 
hat in one hand and his other hand up- 
raised as if to bash the photographer. 
The phenomenal, watery city that he 
started should have been named Swil- 
ling. Arizona, or perhaps New Hoho- 
kam. But an Englishman wandering by. 
steeped in whisky and the classics, in- 
sisted that Phoenix was the proper name 
for any town rising in such a searing. 
Godforsaken place. 

Dick Smith, the most famous of the 
valley’s latter-day water-lovers, was 
born 45 years ago, just about the time the 
city began to wallow in a bounty of wa- 
ter. Smith looks young and old; he has 
the features and w ide grin of a boy and 
the creased leather skin of a desert man. 
His manner is quick, his voice firm and 
his words rarely wasted. He would make 
a good tactical officer or drill sergeant 
except that he is only slightly larger than 
a dormouse. Smith carries all his 138 
pounds just about as he did in the late 


'30s and early '40s when he was a com- 
petitive diver. 

In national competition 20 years ago 
Smith was consistently in the money 
but was never the best. There are two 
distinctions that will probably always be 
his. So far as the records show, he is the 
only diver who has ever done a double- 
twisting one-and-a-half somersault from 
a four-meter platform into a wine cask. 
He did that shortly after World War 11 in 
Lodi. Calif., to avoid disappointing an 
aquashow crowd when the regular water 
tank failed. As Smith recalls that night 
in Lodi, when he pulled out of his spin- 
ning somersaults he never saw the wine 
cask, only the hard ground all around. 
But he hit the cask and has lived fairly 
happily ever after. 


S mith's second distinction isa dubious 
one, worth notice because it shows 
something of the nature of the man. He 
was certainly the best bowlegged diver 
the sport has known, but then it has 
known very few. A detracting feature 
like bowed legs is reason enough for any- 
one to pass the sport up without giving 
it a try. Smith tried, and hard. As a teen- 
ager he went to bed at night with his legs 
lashed tight between splints in an at- 
tempt to close the gap between his knees. 
He learned to go without sleep in the 
process, but the gap never closed. Still 
today, when he dives for exercise or for 
laughs, a slice of desert sky shows be- 
tween his legs where his knees ought to 
be. He can still put together a good list 
of dives, although his three-and-a-half 
somersault is sometimes only three-and- 
a-quarter, after which Smith pulls him- 
self out of the pool stinging red. 

From boyhood Smith carried a love of 
horses along with his devotion to diving. 
He earned his way to a bachelor's and 
a master’s degree at Southern California 
as a wrangler and as a diver on an ath- 
letic scholarship. With legs that fit a 
horse so well, and look so poorly on a 
springboard, it is strange that he is now 
a diving rather than a riding master. It is 
probably only the nature of the man, 
like stubborn Jack Swilling and the Ho- 
hokams, to want to buck the longest 
odds. As a 13-year-old, Smith nearly 
killed himself by diving from a 48-foot 
tower and striking a rocky bottom. He 
suffered a concussion, fractured his neck 
and was paralyzed from the waist down 
for four months. The doctor consigned 





WEARING A FACE MASK. SMITH GOES 


him to a cautious, ambulatory life de- 
void of active sport or exercise, but 
Smith stole away from home to a local 
pool and taught himself to swim again, 
going first a few yards across the corner, 
then the width of the pool, then the 
length, and finally venturing back onto 
a springboard. His family first learned 
about his secret self-rehabilitation three 
years later, when the papers reported 
that 16-year-old Dick A. Smith had won 
both junior and both senior springboard 
titles in the state championships. 

More by coincidence than anything. 
Smith’s coaching philosophy closely 
parallels that of the master of the sport, 
Mike Peppc; in essence, that every dive 
in the book should be a beautiful flow. 
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a blending of fast actions into a single 
fluid movement of elegance and grace. 
Like Peppe, he insists that every diver 
have a continuing respect for funda- 
mentals. To clean up sloppy board work. 
Smith’s divers frequently practice the 
front jump, a dive so simple it is no long- 
er used in competition. Smith occasion- 
ally puts on a face mask, loads himself 
with lead and goes below to see if his 
pupils arc honestly stretching for the 
bottom, rather than “saving” a mediocre 
dive by contorting the upper body under- 
water to make the entry of the legs and 
feet look better. Smith deplores the 
trend of diving away from beauty toward 
elaborate, unesthctic acrobatics, but he 
is a realist. Because the judges these days 


give points generously for acrobatics, 
all Smith’s girls and boys will have fancy 
stuff in their repertoires at the outdoor 
national championships next month. 
The most noticeable difference between 
Coaches Peppe and Smith is a minor one 
of method. Peppe, in the manner of an 
old world maestro, often will analyze a 
small raw spot in a dive with a mere 
word or two and the flick of a hand. 
Smith is usually more graphic. When a 
diver goes sloppily through the approach 
to a dive. Smith customarily bawls out, 
“Wake up! Wake up! Wake up and see 
what you’re doing with your hands. 
They look like large paintpots swinging 
on the ends of your arms.” 

Twenty-five feet inside the door of 
Dick Smith’s pool there is a bulletin 
board, and tacked on it, along with 
minor notices, is a copy of President 
Kennedy’s fitness message of a year ago. 
The message urged all hands — and 
schoolhands in particular — to check up 
on the fitness of American kids and see 
that they get at least 15 minutes of “vig- 
orous activity” a day. Smith's copy of 
the message has faded in the desert sun, 
and it is perhaps as well, because the 
words hardly begin to reflect the kind 
of fitness that is practiced daily at 
Smith's place. 


/ n Smith’s mind, no fitness program can 
be measured by clock time or in 
foot-pounds. A prescription of 15 min- 
utes of vigorous activity "might become 
an unwholesome dose of ’short-order 
drudgery.' " As Dick Smith secs it, no 
matter how much any activity increases 
endurance or toughens muscles, it is not 
worthy exercise unless it also involves 
some of the wit, courage or desire of 
the exerciser, thereby creating an indi- 
vidual rather than a strong animal. 

The President’s message also disturbed 
Smith because it dealt only with children, 
as if they were a separate breed, some 
kind of pet that required exercise apart 
from adults. At Smith’s place there is 
no discrimination in terms of either age 
or proficiency. On one side of his pool 
there are two one-meter springboards 
barely five feet apart. Around noon of 
a typical day, on one of these boards, 
6-year-old boys and girls are taking 
their first dives, plunking into the water 
like small sacks of cement. On the other 
board the very adult form of a girl 
rises high into the air, closes into a smart 


pike, reopens and drops cleanly through 
a small hole in the water. It is Patsy 
Willard, Olympian national champion. 
The girl following Willard up into the 
same smart pike and cleanly through 
the same hole in the water is Barbara 
McAlister, who next week will bespread- 
ing good will in Osaka by winning one 
or two Japanese national diving titles 
away from Japanese girls. The diver fol- 
lowing Barbara onto the board is Jerry 
Lippman. Nobody has heard of Lippman 
and no one may ever hear of him again, 
and Lippman knows this. He is getting 
a little bald and is past the age ever to 
hope for diving honors, but he has tried 
the sport, likes it. and so he joins Dick 
Smith's lineup of little cement sacks and 
champions. As he follows Barbara Mc- 
Alister off the board, Lippman’s ap- 
proach steps arc good. His hurdle step 
is not bad, although he brings one arm 
through as if it were supporting a tray of 
dishes. But then, at the top of the dive, 
he fails to gel into a tuck, loses himself 
and crashes to the water like a mallard 
shot dead on the rise. The diver who fol- 
lows Lippman is 14-year-old Lesley 
Bush, a slender, quiet girl, who in sen- 
sitivity and demeanor seems more the 
sort to succeed playing a cello in a con- 
servatory quartet. Regardless, she is a 
very gutty performer. Last year, at 13. 
after only two weeks’ practice on a IO- 
meter platform (the equivalent of diving 
from a fourth-floor window) she placed 
sixth at the nationals. 

Fitness at Smith's place hangs on the 
good idea of providing facilities w'here 
perfection and imperfection, children 
and adults, the fit and the halt, the 
natural athletes and the unlikely ones, 
all can mix. Within a year or so Dick 
Smith and a large part of his gang will 
be moving farther out on the desert to 
new diggings which will have facilities 
for two dozen sports, and will be called 
the Desert Sun Athletic Club. The place 
and the name will be fancier, but the 
same common sense has been guaranteed 
in the prospectus. 

Last week, in his second fitness pro- 
spectus, presented in Sports Illustrat- 
ed, President Kennedy acknowledged 
that “special programs were being devel- 
oped for college students and for adults” 
— as the old newspaper phrase goes, 
“Steps are now being taken in Washing- 
ton.” But meanwhile, out on the desert, 
little, bowlegged Dick A. Smith is still 
giant steps ahead. end 
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GOLF 

In the Philadelphia suburb of Newtown Square this week 
some 150 athletes are busy at their trade in professional 
golf's very own tournament, the 44th PGA Championship. 
The course they are playing. Aronimink Golf Club, is a 
rolling, tree-shaded parkland that offers the traditional 
promise of all such clubs: 18 holes of leisurely fun on a 
balmy summer day. It is a setting that suggests the Victo- 
rian conception of the game golf is supposed to be — a tran- 
quil pastime in which fashionably clad gentlemen amble 
from hole to hole striking a white ball with the deft and 
polished artistry of a concert violinist. But when golf is 
played at its best it is no more pastoral than a bullfight. 
Nobody realizes this better than the men who work hardest 
at the game, the touring pros. In the color photographs on 
these pages they have been captured as they amply display 
just how much labor goes into their not-so-gentle activity. 
They smash and tear and rip and gouge their way around 
a golf course in what is an almost shocking display of brute 
force. They are mentally and physically at war with the very 
elements that onlookers find so soothing — twin tree trunks, 
sparkling sand, a lovely blossoming branch. And if they 
often hit shots with the utmost delicacy and finesse, they 
do so only because battle strategy dictates such maneuvers 
at that point in the battle. To see muscular Arnold Palmer 
crashing the ball out of a hazard, or huge Mike Souchak 
pouncing on a pitch shot, or portly Billy Casper ripping 
I his way out of high rough is to realize that golf can be as 

1 k-/ strenuous as many of the more obviously turbulent sports. 


A VIOLENT GAME 

Arnold Palmer 

With an effort so fierce it wrenches the club from his hands, a gri- 
macing Palmer blasts the ball out of deep sand and high into the air. 
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Mike Souchak 

Crouched like a tiger, Souchak pounds out a 
flat chunk of turf as he attempts a short pitch. 



Phil Rodgers 

His pudgy body staggers under the force of 
his own swing as Rodgers flails an iron shot. 


Don January 

Flanked by pines, January uses a wood to 
defeat two hazards, the rough and the trees. 



Bill Casper 

Lashing into a shot like a man scything hay, 
Casper thrashes his ball out of heavy rough. 


Jerry Barber 

Peering from behind a branch, PGA Cham- 
pion Barber chops his way back into play. 
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One stroke of Mennen Speed Stick is so man-size, it 
protects almost 3 times the area of a narrow roll-on 
track. It's the dry deodorant men like! Clean, fast and 
neat— just turn dial, up pops stick ! No drip or damp- 
ness, no tackiness, no messy rub-in. One stroke daily 
protects you round-the-clock! Won’t irritate normal 
skin or stain clothes. And the scent— all man ! 

MENNEN SPEED STICK 

goes on wide... goes on dry 

The Deodorant for Men 
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CANDY FROM THE 


BARGAIN-HUNTING BABIES 


ppearing in adjacent columns in 
• the Los Angeles Times the other day 
were three ads headlined fly. Each out- 
lined a package — or "pleasure package" 
— that promised to fly me to Las Vegas or 
some other Nevada gambling resort 
where I would be served champagne by 
the carboy, lodged, feted, fed to the 
casinos and flown home again, all "for 
the price of a good hat.*’ 

The El Capitan Casino at Hawthorne. 
Nev. would do it for the price of an ordi- 
nary hat. a mere SI 0: the Hacienda at Las 
Vegas for S24.50; the El Dorado at Rail- 
road Pass for SI 9.95. When one reached 
Railroad Pass there would be a SI 5 re- 
fund in silver dollars, playable at any 
table. This trimmed the initial cash out- 
lay to $4.95. A friend of mine who had a 
compulsion against flying called this 
rank extravagance. His favorite trip 
was a bus package tour from San Francis- 
co to Harrah’s at Lake Tahoe, costing 
$7.50. of which $6 was refunded in 
silver dollars. 

The invitation that won my business, 
however, was the Hacienda tour — three 
days, two nights at the Hacienda Hotel 
in Las Vegas, dinner, golf, a hit show, 
all for $39.20. "Show time!" cried the ad. 
A long-stemmed girl in feathers and a 
Rembrandt toque stretched across the 
top of a four-engine Constellation, her 
left hand holding up a glass from which 
bubbled asterisks and stars and lower- 
case o’s to connote the potency of the 
budget trip. 

The Hacienda recently had its knuck- 
les rapped by the CAB for operating as 
an unlicensed common carrier and was 
forced to reorganize its flying operations, 
but at the time I applied there was no 
trouble signing up for the $39.20 tour. 
Our flight was three-quarters full. The 


clientele was gay and effusive. There 
were secretaries, insurance men, minor 
executives, honeymooners, a young engi- 
neer, two college girls from M ilwaukee — 
all of a middle-class cut, all of what the 
more posh Las Vegas hotels, like the 
Sands and Desert Inn. slightingly refer to 
as the Shirtsleeve Set or the Greyhound 
Bus Trade. 

"Fasten your money belts," chirped 
the little French hostess, and before the 
plane was much off the ground she and 
her companion had passed around pink 
plastic champagne glasses. The efferves- 
cent equivalent of asterisks soon began 
to till the compartment. The stewardess 
said they serve as much as 30 bottles a 
trip. The revelers were generally agreed 
that it was a fine time they were having 
and wasn’t this a good deal? and don't 
worry about our money because we're 
going to treat the tables and the wheels 
like they were booby-trapped. A girl 
from Cleveland, traveling with her 59- 
ycar-old mother, said her wagering limit 
would be $2 a day, "and no more!" A 
Los Angeles businessman said he’d heard 
that song before, and after six trips he 
had struck upon a solution: Go sec the 
shows, then go home. 

The plane crossed the San Gabriel 
Mountains and dipped into the Mojave 
Desert. "This," said the pilot, "is how 
low you feel when you roll snake 
eyes." (It is custom in Nevada to take 
customers* losses lightly. ) The hot air off 
the valley floor reached up and shook the 
plane, but did not impede the flow of 
champagne. One girl said she had five 
glasses "and I didn't feel a thing." Nei- 
ther did a man who had come aboard 
already bleary, and was therefore being 
plied with black coffee. 

I had imagined Las Vegas to be a land 


of shimmering women and high rollers 
(big spenders) and had been warned 
that it was no place for the cautious 
peccadilloes of cheapskates. My first 
impression upon deplaning was of a 
gray, fiat desert interrupted only by the 
gallimaufry of glistening hotels, which 
rose from the desolation as if by a mir- 
acle of misplacement. The Hacienda is 
the last hotel on The Strip, or the first, 
depending on which publicist is describ- 
ing the geography. It has a stable of 
horses, which nobody seems inclined to 
ride, a par-3 golf course that only the 
brave will dare in the 100° heat, a 
Z-shapcd swimming pool, a track for 
peewee race cars and a showroom that 
goes unused except, said the manager, 
when the Girl Scouts are having a ban- 
quet. It likes to be called a family ho- 
tel, and there is no disputing this because 
teen-agers can usually be seen on the 
periphery of the casino, craning their 
necks as Mommy and Daddy have a 
go at the gaming tables. Las Vegas ho- 
tels let kiddies watch from the gallery, 
since the gambling area is off limits for 
all who lack the wisdom that comes 
with being 21 years old. 

came into the casino. Already an- 
WW other freecocktail line (champagne 
and pink plastic glasses) was forming. 
The view from the line was a panorama 
of slot machines, roulette wheels and 
dice tables. My friend who favored the 
bus tour to Harrah's at Lake Tahoe had 
said that there, when a passenger col- 
lected his $6 refund in silver dollars, he 
was obliged to pass through a valley of 
roulette wheels and slot machines, with 
the silver dollars burning his palm and 
metallic tinkles and clinks assaulting 
him from all sides. He said that no one 
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rophs by Phil Bath 


The three-day flying tour to Las 
Vegas can be bought for the price 
of a hat, but a novice gambler 
who tried it found that his losses 
unfortunately included his shirt 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


ever made it with his $6 refund intact, 
and I could now understand why. As 
we sipped our champagne and looked 
around, whatever resistance we may 
have felt began to subside. The ring-a- 
ding of the slot machines became a com- 
pelling tune. From the lounge behind 
the roulette wheels a chubby blonde 
chanteuse with a Kay Starr twang as- 
sailed the room with her 3-in-the-after- 
noon number: "Wheah somebody waits 
for me, sugah's sweet and so is he. bye, 
byeee. blackbird. . . .” Wide-eyed neo- 
phytes among us discount-house gam- 
blers, still clutching their bags, hazarded 
a nickel, a dime, sometimes a quarter, 
in the slot machines. One of the col- 
lege girls from Milwaukee immediately 
scored. "Ohheee!" she squealed. “Look 
what it did!" On the stool next to her 
an old lady in Bermudas gave the pot 
a professional glance. "Five dollars 
there," she said. 

There was a how-to class for beginners 
at noon each day, and a Hacienda crou- 
pier instructed us on the art and science 
of losing money. Some in the class were 
intimidated by the complexities of the 
table games, however, and returned to 
the slot machines where the action was 
direct and required no thought. It is 
easy to strike an affinity with a machine 
that moves only at your bidding. A stout 
man silting transfixed as the fruit whirled 
before him was saying, "Come on, baby, 
baby, baby, you can do it, I know you 
can.” The 59-year-old mother from 
Cleveland became affixed to the arm of 
the machine. Her fortunes ran hot and 
then cold, and still she could not turn 
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FREE champagne soothed pregambling 
nerves of tourists on first night at the Hacienda. 
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FRIENDLY DEALERS INSTRUCTED PACKAGE-TOUR GAMBLERS ON HOW TO PLAY, ALSO GOSSIPED ABOUT LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALI 


BARGAIN HUNTERS continued 

loose. The young engineer whose wife 
and child were visiting her parents said 
he'd try the blackjack table though he 
couldn't afford to lose much. Neither 
could 1, but I moved to the tables any- 
way. At first I watched from a step back, 
entranced but hesitant as the dealer 
whipped the cards around. The oldtim- 
ers (budgeteers who came in yesterday) 
sat hunched over their cards like monks, 
contemplating the game with a studied 
nonchalance. They were in bathing suits 
and sport shirts, ties and cowboy hats. 
There was a magic to the routine of 
shuffling cards and passing chips, and 
the urge to join them became too great. 
Hands moist. I took a vacant stool. 1 
had a faint awareness of the music from 
the lounge— "sugah’s sweet, so is he" 
—and an irrepressible pounding at the 
temples. I was quite willing to surrender 
my ten dollars if I could just do it quick- 
ly and without notice. But despite a few 
social errors — crying for a "hit” instead 
of flicking the cards in the accepted man- 
ner, bungling the double play and the 
insurance call — I discovered happily that 


I was enjoying a good early foot: five 
dollars ahead. 

The Hacienda had friendly dealers, we 
had been told. And indeed my dealer 
seemed a friendly fellow. He was an ex- 
cowboy who once rode in Madison 
Square Garden. (Another dealer said he 
had four kids and managed a Little 
League team on his days off.) The cards 
kept coming. I found myself talking with 
the dealer about his family and his favor- 
ite fishing hole. A leggy hostess, not 
pretty, but not ugly either, her costume 
lacy and super short, had spotted my 
winnings and came to say that the house 
would like to buy me a drink. Sure, I 
said, why not, and I tipped her a chip. 
Money now had a subtle new character; 
chips didn't seem like money. They were 
lighter, for one thing, and when you are 
winning it is easy to throw them around. 
I became quite good at it. The chubby 
blonde singer, I told my neighbor, 
sounded like Kay Starr. He agreed. 1 
discovered that my brilliance was not 
dimmed at the craps table, either, and 
soon I was carrying around a fistful of 
S5 chips. It was not enough. 

Out into the hot night air (or was it 


morning) I went to try my skills else- 
where along The Strip — the Sands, the 
Dunes, the Desert Inn. Most of my fel- 
low bargain-rate gamblers did likewise. 
The casinos began to blur, and in recol- 
lection they all looked alike, except that 
there seemed to be fewer cigarette burns 
on the better tables. I remember that 1 
heard Louis Prima at one of the lounges 
and watched an Oriental in a spangly red 
dress deal blackjack at another. Just 
when my luck changed I am not sure. It 
was almost imperceptible, like erosion. 
Suddenly 1 realized I was down to noth- 
ing. More chips were bought and they 
became clumsy in my hand. I played it 
tighter, held them longer, but soon they 
were gone and the ritual of buying and 
losing became inordinately grim. 

I headed back to the Hacienda. The 
gray-haired mother from Cleveland was 
still tied to a slot machine, her wrinkled 
little arm pulling and pulling. “Dam- 
mit!” she said, "I try it easy and I try it 
hard, and it still comes up lemons.” A 
man from Detroit had wired home for 
more money — for the second time. Even 
the friendly croupiersat the Hacienda had 
changed. They became as witting accom- 

continued 
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BARGAIN HUNTERS continued 

pliccs to our discomfort. The rapport 
was broken. I asked a fellow gamesman 
if he didn’t think our dealer looked like 
he had a mad on for the world. “Did you 
ever see such evil in a face?" I asked. He 
said surely he had not. He then said the 
fat blonde singer didn't sound like Kay 
Starr. Who she really sounded like, he 
said, was Casey Stengel. The waitress in 
the shorty nightgown seemed to have 
aged a lot in the past 12 hours, and we 
heard her say that she was getting sick 
and tired of feeding her no-account hus- 
band, because “he gambles away all the 
money I earn. It’s a sickness with him. 
A sickness." 

If so, it is a sickness that the bargain 
tours have made easy to contract. A San 
Franciscan can be exposed for S56.70. 
From Houston there was a six-day tour 
for SI 79 and the rate from Chicago was 
SI 88. from Detroit S208, from New York 
$239, and in general comparable fares by 
ordinary air lines were more than the 
cost of the whole pleasure package. Be- 
fore last week’s court ruling that it could 
not operate as a common carrier, the 
Hacienda used its own eight-plane air 
force, “the only one of its kind in hotel 
history.” (Wilbur Clark or the Desert 
Inn bought 26 planes some years ago to 
launch a similar venture, then decided 
to sell them to Nigeria.) The spokesmen 
for the Hacienda say that until the hotel 
is granted a resort certificate by the CAB, 
enabling it to again operate its own 
planes it will contract the hotel with 
other carriers to bring its budgetcers into 
town. They say that the ruling merely 
means that for the time being the Hacien- 
da can't use its own air force. 

The Hacienda flights have been going 
on for seven years. Last year thfey carried 
100.000 bargain-basement gamblers to 
Las Vegas. How much they contributed 
to the total of SI 17 million wagered in 
Las Vegas during the year cannot be 
known. Rival hostelers say it is not much. 
But by the time the budgeteers arc ready 
to leave, they have seen the garish insides 
of practically every major hoiel and made 
a contribution to each casino they visited. 

D espite the numbers of people it brings 
to town, however, the Hacienda is 
not loved within the community. There 
are 27 resort hotels listed with the Las 
Vegas Chamber of Commerce and the 
Hacienda is not among them. “We are 
ostracized," said the manager, “because 
we are different.” The rival hotels say 


the principal difference is that the Ha- 
cienda caters to low spenders. A big 
casino in Las Vegas does 10 times more 
dollar volume in gambling business 
than the Hacienda. The entertainment 
provided by the Hacienda tours is ordi- 
nary Las Vegas nightclub fare, not those 
with such costly stars as Frank Sinatra 
or Red Skelton. “The Hacienda,” said 
one publicist fora big Strip hotel, “is not 
of our philosophy. We prefer the one guy 
who’ll spend SI 0.000 to the 1,000 who’ll 
spend SI0. The nut to crack is the big 
show — Durante, Sinatra, Dean Martin 
— and you can't pay for it with chicken 
feed.” 

As for us budgetcers who provided the 
chicken feed, we were unanimously 
solemn as we bunched together for the 
bus ride to the airport. If anyone had 
found the pleasure he sought at the price 
paid, his joy was concealed behind a 
grave and thoughtful expression. What 
part of our solemnity was fatigue — the 


casinos are open 24 hours a day. and 
there were only perfunctory efforts to 
sleep during the three-day tour — and 
how much was disenchantment was 
hard to tell. In any event, we lined up 
early in the hotel lobby, rode to the air- 
port and trooped stoically aboard the 
waiting DC-4. My own losses were minor. 
They came to S40. The two girls from 
Milwaukee were down to SI. 10 between 
them and said they had walked two miles 
at three a.m. the night before to save cab 
fare. “If I had a thousand dollars,” said 
one, *Td probably go right back and 
blow it.” On the plane, talk was scarce. 
The man from Detroit said he had lost 
“more than I care to say.” The young 
engineer who said he couldn’t afford to 
had lost S300. 

The hostesses passed down the aisles 
with trays. Where there had been cham- 
pagne in a pink glass on the flight 
out, there was now sour lemonade in 
a Dixie Cup. eno 
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baseball / Walter Bingham 


No more joy in Beertown 


A steady decline in attendance at Milwaukee— a 1.1 million dip in four 
years— may cause one of baseball's fattest franchises to strike out 


I nside the main entrance to County 
Stadium in Milwaukee there is a 
bronze plaque that is dedicated “To the 
finest fans in all baseball.” The plaque is 
dated September 20, 1953, and it is 
signed by Lou Perini, the owner of the 
Milwaukee Braves. 

Perini had good reason for emblazon- 
ing his gratitude in bronze. That spring 
he had transferred his team from Boston 
to Milwaukee, baseball’s first franchise 
switch in 50 years. In Boston in 1952 
the Braves had drawn only 281,278 peo- 
ple. In Milwaukee the next year the 
Braves multiplied that figure by seven, 
drawing 1,826,397 fora National League 
record. In the next four years attendance 
went over two million each season, 
capped by 2,215,404 in 1957, the year the 
team won a pennant and a World Series. 
It was. in fact, this enormous success by 
the Braves in Milwaukee that erased the 
inhibitionsof other owners a bout moving 
their clubs into untapped areas. Now 
everybody rushed to join the Braves at 
Sutter's Mill. The Browns moved to 
Baltimore, the Athletics to Kansas City, 
the Dodgers and Giants to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and the Senators to 
Minnesota. 

But ever since the high-water year of 
1957, “the finest fans in all baseball” 
have been disappearing. In 1958, when 
the Braves won a second straight pen- 
nant, attendance dipped slightly under 
two million — not surprising since fans 
seem to lose some of their interest when 
their team becomes an overdog. But next 
season the figure shrank to 1,700,000, 
dropped again to 1,400.000 in 1960 and 
last year fell all the way to 1,100.000. 
This year the crowds are off again and it 
appears unlikely that the Braves will 
draw more than 800,000. The men in 
the front office call the decrease “a re- 
turn to normalcy,” and point out that 
there are other clubs in worse shape. 


What they really mean is that they are 
worried sick. 

To appreciate the quixotic change in 
Milwaukee as a baseball town one must 
recall the circus atmosphere that existed 
in the early years. Pcrini's decision to 
move the Braves to Milwaukee was an- 
nounced on a Friday in March 1953. By 
Sunday, cars began parking outside 
County Stadium, thousands of them, 
filled with people from in town, out of 
town, and out of state who simply wanted 
to sit in the stands, eat their picnic 
lunches and stare at the field. Everybody 
was there except the Braves. 

When the team arrived from spring 
training a crowd of 15.000 was at the 
train depot, where a red carpet was 
spread for the players to walk on. After 
their majesties had been paraded through 
the streets in open cars, they were taken 
to their hotel and inundated by gifts. 

For God and the Braves 

Now the rush was on for tickets. The 
town of Ccdarburg, Wis.. with a popu- 
lation of 2,500, ordered 3,000 tickets to 
one game andfilled every seat. A preacher 
in Portage told his congregation: "I want 
you to support the Braves, but don't for- 
get us." A firm advertising for young 
engineers included this key phrase: “Only 
90 minutes from County Stadium.” 
Local hamburgers became “Bravesburg- 
ers." and soap wrappers in the Hotel 
Schroeder in downtown Milwaukee car- 
ried the message: “Take Me Out to the 
Braves Game.” 

The players couldn't spend a dime. 
Merchants gave them food, wristwatches. 
cars, beer, anything they wanted. A group 
of Italian fans gave a special “day" for 
Sibbi Sisti, German fans gave one for 
Warren Spahn, Jewish fans for Sid Gor- 
don, Negro fans for Billy Bruton and 
Lutheran fans for that noted Lutheran. 
Andy Pafko. A Polish group gave Pitcher 


Max Surkont a year's supply of kielbasa, 
a Polish sausage. (Surkont, who was 
9-1 at the time, promptly ate himself 
out of shape and won only two more 
games all season.) 

Now, nine years later, the long, wild 
party is over. It has been six years since 
Milwaukee fans gave a “day" for a play- 
er. Billboards no longer show Eddie 
Mathews drinking a certain milk, and 
there are no Brave stickers or team pic- 
tures in the local taverns. It is almost as 
if the town, stuffed full with the Braves 
and baseball, decided to give them up 
completely. 

"We used to be packed tight on week- 
ends," said a clerk at the Hotel Schroe- 
der. where the soap wrappers are now 
labeled “soap." “Not a room available. 
We never fill anymore. And tickets! I 
saw $1.80 tickets go for $10. Now you 
can't give them away.” 

There are almost as many reasons for 
the declining Milwaukee attendance as 
there are empty seats in County Stadium. 
The Minnesota Twins, a new team last 
year, are luring away out-of-state fans. 
Many Milwaukeeans resent the rise in 
ticket and parking prices, and the trad- 
ing of the popular Bill Bruton (who won 
Milwaukee's first home game in 1953 
with an extra-inning home run). But the 
unkindest cut was last year's law pro- 
hibiting Tans from carrying their own 
beer into the park. The law', now re- 
pealed, was a master stroke of public re- 
lations ineptitude in a town that likes to 
think that it invented beer. 

The Braves* front office feels that the 
most important factor is the team's sixth- 
place standing in the National League. 
"We're selling a bad product," said Bill 
Eberly, the team's business manager. “If 
the team put together a winning streak 
and got back into the pennant race, the 
other reasons would disappear.” 

It is doubtful that Eberly 's hypothesis 
will be put to the test this year or even in 
the next three or four years. The Braves 
are yesterday's team, an old champion 
fighting with loo-old skills. Warren 
Spahn, Del Crandall, Ed Mathews, Joe 
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in happier days, shown in a photograph used as Sports Illustrated’s first cover on 
August 16, 1954, Braves' Third Baseman Ed Mathews hits against background of packed scats. 


Adcock and Lou Burdette were all with 
Milwaukee in 1953. Hank Aaron arrived 
a year later. All were heroes in the pen- 
nant-winning years of 1957-58 and all 
are still with the Braves, forming the nu- 
cleus of a team. The new faces on the 
Braves are really just old faces from 
other teams. This spring the Braves 
promoted a slogan “Something New 
in *62"— meaning fresh, bushy-tailed 
troops from the farm system into which 
the Braves have poured so much money 
over the years. But none of the young 
players has come through. 


With attendance slipping, there have 
been rumors that Lou Perini will move 
his team again. This seems unlikely, al- 
though recently Perini said, “You can’t 
compete in the market for players with 
clubs that consistently outdraw you, as 
Walter O'Malley said when he took the 
Dodgers from Brooklyn to Los Ange- 
les.” But Milwaukee has proved that it 
can support a major league team in 
grand style when it wants to and, per- 
haps more important, there are no long- 
er many places left to go. Charles Finley 
openly covets Dallas-Fort Worth as a 


new nesting place for his Kansas City 
Athletics, and has been so clumsily blunt 
about it that Senator Edward Long of 
Missouri charged him with sabotaging 
attendance in Kansas City so he would 
have a good excuse to move. The Los 
Angeles Angels will soon move to San 
Diego to escape the Dodgers and the 
high tariff Walter O'Malley charges the 
Angels for playing in Chavez Ravine. 
Bill DeWiti, now that he owns the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, would like to move some- 
where else — Cincinnati's attendance is 
hardly better than Milwaukee's — but 
there is really no place left for him to go. 
And so it is with Milwaukee. 

What can Lou Perini do? Well, he can 
sell the Braves, plaque and all, and he 
probably will, despite statements that 
“the Braves are not for sale." Perini is 
58 and for some years now his wife has 
been urging him to get out of baseball, 
which she feels is too strenuous for him. 
The sudden death of Perini's younger 
brother Charlie last year is said to have 
affected him greatly. 

It is also possible that Perini may be 
urged by his board of directors to un- 
load the Braves purely for business rea- 
sons. The team is a part of the vast Perini 
Corporation that deals in construction 
and real estate, among other things. 
When shares of the Perini Corporation 
were made public in June 1961, the 
prospectus said that the Braves “have 
had an outstanding financial and com- 
petitive success." But last year the Braves 
lost money, about S79.000, and this year 
they will probably lose money again, 
despite strict economies. These losses 
might not matter if the Perini Corpora- 
tion were booming, but the price of the 
stock has dropped from S 1 2 to S6 a share 
and the dividend of 25(* a share recently 
was cut in half. 

If Perini does sell the Braves, whoever 
buys them (one possibility is the Uihlein 
family, makers of Schlitz beer) must face 
the problem of coaxing people back to 
the ball park. “The thing that puzzles 
us," says John McHale, president of the 
Braves, “is that so many people just 
don't seem to care anymore. In the be- 
ginning a lot of people came out to see 
and be seen. Now we’re down to our 
hard-core fans. But," he adds hopefully, 
“attendance is always a matter of peaks 
and valleys.” 

The Milwaukee peak was established 
in 1957 at 2,215,404. What McHale, Lou 
Perini and all of baseball are wondering 
is just how deep the Milwaukee valley 
will be. end 
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conservation /Arthur Braw/ey 


The fire on New 
York’s famous little island 


A controversial commissioner’s concrete ideas bring summer 
residents ot a once peaceful sandspit running to the barricades 


N ot far from New York City is a shin- 
ing, 30-mile-long linger of sand, 
pointing northeast, called l ire Island. 
Despite its nearness to the city, it remains 
remarkably unspoiled. and fora relative- 
ly small piece of real estate it is remark- 
ably well known throughout the country 
(the late Wolcott Gibbs made it the set- 
ting for his play Season in the Sun). Fire 
Island is part of the barrier beach that 
parallels Long Island for much of the 
latter's 140-mile, length, serving its big 
brotherasa protective breakwater against 
Atlantic storms. It also has several gen- 
erations of sun-and-sea-seeking New 
Yorkers; 18 cottage communities, some 


with exotic names like Kismet. Saltaire 
and Point O'Woods, have grown up on 
the island, most of them reachable from 
the mainland only by ferry — an incon- 
venience some 35.000 summer residents 
and visitors gladly put up with. 

The summer people love Fire Island, 
but year by year they find less of it to 
love, for the sea is encroaching steadily 
upon it; and last week the island was 
threatened from another quarter, one 
that may be even more destructive of the 
qualities its devotees cherish. Fire Island's 
Battle of the Atlantic is one of erosion 
— thousands of tons of the sand of which 
it is made arc being eaten away an- 


nually by the sea. The U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers some time ago came up 
with a plan to stop this — a system of 
jetties built at strategic spots to break 
the power of the surf and the dredging 
of Great South Bay behind the island 
to build up the dunes. All hands agree 
that this would save the island, and 
Congress approved the plans two years 
ago, although the money SIO million 
— to carry it out has not yet been ap- 
propriated. But the larger threat to Fire 
Island, one which brought some 1,500 
of its devotees out in howling protest 
last week, is a highway. 

Robert Moses, president of the Long 
Island State Park Commission, has 
treasured the plan for this highway for 
32 years. Creator of Long Island's park- 
way system and beautiful Jones Beach 
and mastermind of New York's forth- 
coming World’s Fair, Moses has been 
peering through the bulrushes on Fire 
Island recently to see how his highway 
might fit into the erosion-control plan. 
As matters have developed, it fits like the 
last piece of a fateful jigsaw puzzle. 

Fire Island has a bridge at its east end, 
leading to a small park owned by Suffolk 
County. Across the inlet at its western 
end, another bridge is abuilding, which 
by 1964 will lead to a five-mile stretch 
of beach run by the New York State 




Park system. All that remains to carry 
out the Moses plan is to fill the gap be- 
tween these bridges with a concrete road 
running up the spine of the island — and, 
says Moses triumphantly, this road will 
stabilize the dunes. 

Moses contends that the islanders are 
being selfish in wanting to keep the pub- 
lic out The islanders retort that the pub- 
lic is welcome— as long as it comes by 
ferry and leaves its cars on the other side. 
Moses says his road will provide the resi- 
dents even more privacy than they now 
have because access to the beach will be 
only at designated state-owned areas. 
The islanders find privacy at this price 
too expensive in terms of noise and gaso- 
line fumes, and, anyway, they ask, how 
would anyone gel to the beach without 
crossing the road? Moses says he will 
build tunnels at convenient intervals 
under the roads, but the islanders fee I 
this is hardly an answer and point out 
that in times of heavy seas tunnels may 
well become funnels to channel water 
into the inland areas. And finally, what 
of the homes displaced, when in some 
sections the island is barely as wide as 
the right-of-way? 

These were the matters discussed last 
week at a meeting held at Jones Beach 
to argue out the Fire Island controversy 
— and the wind that blew in the 90° heat 


wave was no hotter than that stirred up 
by Fire Island’s devotees. Said one is- 
lander: “If Bob Moses had been around 
at the time of Genesis he would have 
paved the Garden of Eden." Said Charles 
Collingwood, TV commentator and Fire 
Islander, quoting the late Elmer Davis 
in a 1938 comment on Moses’ already 
controversial proposal for a road up 
the island: “Moses would save Fire Is- 
land the way Hitler is saving the Sudeten- 
land.” Moses, after 24 years, still didn’t 
like the joke; he walked out of the 
meeting. 

Robert Cushmart Murphy, curator 
emeritus of the American Museum of 
Natural History, summed up the island- 
ers’ case in words that had a meaning 
far beyond the immediate and. local 
issue: "Why must we supply traffic ar- 
teries to shunt everywhere people who 
want to sit on their bottoms? Is there 
no virtue in cherishing something that 
has to be won by purposeful desire and 
a little effort?” 

Although a National Park Service sur- 
vey has identified Fire Island as one of 
the few remaining areas on the Atlantic 
Coast suitable for designation as a na- 
tional seashore park, such as the Great 
Beach of Cape Cod (jSI, Sept 1 1 . 1961 ), 
Secretary of the Interior Udall has not 
yet been moved to suggest that this be 


done. If it is not, what will have been 
lost? First and perhaps most important, 
a place only 50 miles from Times Square 
where one can do pretty much as he 
pleases as long as he bothers nobody 
else. A place to swim, sail, fish, crab or 
clam. A place where a man — or a wom- 
an — can wander down the beach in the 
black of night shouting at the sea. A 
place where a person may sit at his ease 
in the sun and read, knowing that his 
young children are not crossing a busy 
highway against heavy traffic. 

These values, which may seem only 
sentimental to the planners and build- 
ers, are the values of many men and 
women who divide their time between 
islands — Fire and Manhattan. Manhat- 
tan is choked almost to death by traffic; 
Fire is one of the last remaining out- 
posts along the North Atlantic Coast 
still free of the automobile. In most 
places it is as beautifully wild as the 
sea itself — a peaceful anachronism in a 
hurry-scurry country. The road builders 
may feel they are working toward the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
but Robert Murphy disputes this theory. 
He says: “It is high time that our society 
began to recognize the bench marks [or 
the waterline] at which the greatest num- 
ber utterly wipes out the greatest good, 
once and forever.” end 
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HORSE RACING 


The two big 
boys are 
back in step 


Carry Back and Ridan began win- 
ning once more, to highlight Ameri- 
can racing's richest day 


One of those big afternoons in Ameri- 
can racing came last Saturday as the 
best-known horses in the country com- 
peted in five stake events for purses that 
totaled more than half a million dollars. 
In California. Prove It galloped off with 
the $162,100 Hollywood Gold Cup; 
sweet little Cicada got an unladylike 
beating in the S57.763 Delaware Oaks 
and Crimson Satan lost the $84,550 
Dwyer at Aqueduct. But by far the most 
intriguing races produced powerful vic- 
tories by two horses who had seen little 
of the winner's circle in recent months, 
Ridan and Carry Back. Ridan. resting 
since being beaten in the Preakncss last 
May, won the $102,250 Arlington Clas- 
sic (see below) and Carry Back, far from 
his best in recent months, took the S 109.- 
150 Monmouth Handicap. 

In the paddock before the handicap. 
Carry Back was so full of himself and 
ready to go that he was bucking, snort- 
ing and fractiously pawing the ground. 
He worked off some of his energy beat- 
ing Kelso by three lengths and Beau 
Purple by nearly four in a strategical- 
ly sound and beautifully executed per- 
formance that set a new Monmouth 
track record for a mile and a quarter 
of 2:00 ' .. But he still had enough ginger 
left to come back to the winner's circle, 
toss his head bossily and throw Jockey 
Johnny Rotz right out of the saddle. 

Carry Back could hardly have picked 
a nicer time for his energetic perform- 
ance. One of his most loyal followers, a 
16-year-old miss from Glen Rock, N.J., 
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REARING CARRY BACK STARTS TO UNSEAT 


was there to see him win. The young girl 
was Kathy Dietz, the daughter of a hard- 
ware store owner. She arrived that morn- 
ing at the gates of Monmouth Park with 
a watercolor painting of Carry Back un- 
der her arm. She had finished the paint- 
ing the day before, and wanted to give 
it to Katherine and Jack Price, the own- 
ers of Carry Back. Kathy Dietz had read 
everything she could find about Carry 
Back, had seen him many times on tele- 
vision and written scores of letters both 
to the Prices and to him. But she had 
never been to the races. 

“When I was told that there was a 
girl named Kathy Dietz to sec me," said 
Katherine Price, "I knew exactly who she 
was. We have gotten thousands of letters 
about Carry Back, lots of them request- 
ing his picture and his horseshoes. But 
this girl had sent us two paintings of the 
horse. Jack and I liked them very much. 
She had sent letters direct to Carry Back, 
too. wishing him well when he was in- 
jured. or just telling him to forget his 
defeats and win again.” 

Mrs. Price thanked Kathy Dietz for 
the new painting and had her sit with 
the Prices while Carry Back ran. When 
Carry Back crossed the finish line first, 
Kathy was jumping up and down and 
screaming as loudly and proudly as Mrs. 
Price herself. The Prices look Kathy to 
the w inner's circle, and then to a victory 
celebration where champagne was served 
in paper cups. There she met Johnny 
Rotz. “I don’t drink champagne too 
often. 1 don't like it,” Rotz told her. 




JOCKEY JOHNNY ROTZ IN WINNER’S CIRCLE AS COLT’S MOST AVID FAN (LEFT) WATCHES 


“If you don't want it you can pour it in 
the water fountain and fill the cup with 
water. No one will know the difference." 

"I wouldn't do that," said Kathy. 
"If I don't drink it. I’m going to save 
it. Forever." 

"Why do you like Carry Back so 
much?" asked Rotz. 

"Because," said Kathy, “he's such a 
terribly down-to-earth horse.” 

Carry Back, of course, is just that. 
Not since Stymie was running in the late 
1940s has any horse elicited the special 
kind of affection which is now being 
heaped on him. Like Stymie. Carry 
Back is unfashionably bred, and, like 
Stymie too, he slugs it out Saturday 
after bitter Saturday against only the 
best. When he loses, the people in the 
exclusive turf clubs say, “There, 1 told 
you so. Breeding shows in the end," and 
go back to the difficult business of de- 
bunking his past victories. When he 
wins, however, the voices in the grand- 
stand rise to a deafening pitch, and one 
can almost see the raising of thousands 
of tiny banners for "the people's horse." 
He has the color and the magic, and now 
he is at the top of the handicap division. 

— William Leggett 

Ridan, certainly the big disappoint- 
ment of this spring’s 3-year-olds, came 
back to competition in the mile Arling- 
ton Classic in Chicago last week and 
overwhelmed a field of nine others that 
included the much-traveled and highly 
regarded Admiral's Voyage. Ridan won 


as he pleased — by seven lengths in the 
mud — and anyone who saw him had to 
be convinced that he, and not the Bel- 
mont winner Jaipur, is the best 3-year- 
old in America. 

Ridan made swift work of the Classic. 
At the start, Summer Savory stayed with 
him, but halfway up the backstretch 
Jockey Avelino Gomez let the muscular 
bay son of Nantallah take the lead and 
Gomez had little more to do there- 
after except hang on. The chances are 
that Gomez, always smiling and nor- 
mally available, will get to ride Ridan 
permanently and he has recently been 
in top form. 

There will be some, of course, who 
will hold that Jaipur is still the best of 
the division. The final answer could 
come in the mile-and-a-quarter Travers 
at Saratoga on August 18. 

Ridan's trainer, LeRoy Jolley, says, 
"It seems you’ve got to run in the East 
these days if you want to get in the 
championship picture. Our plans are to 
enter the American Derby at Arling- 
ton on August 4. We will then most like- 
ly go to Saratoga for the Travers, pro- 
vided the Saratoga track looks fairly 
fast. 

"This year, when everyone else is so 
inconsistent, we’ve got just as much 
chance as anyone to win the 3-year-old 
championship. We may even stay in 
New York and shoot for the weight- 
for-age races like the Woodward. You 
know', we could win some of them, too." 

— Whitney Tower 
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REFRESH YOUR EYES 
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REST YOUR] EYES WITH 
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on a golfer's eyes. "Slam min "’Sam 
uses Murine regularly to refresh his 
eyes after a tough round. Try Murine 
yourself and see how it soothes and 
rests tired eyes. Keep a bottle handy 
this summer, in your locker or golf 
bag, at home, in your car. 
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GRIFFITH 

continued from page IS 

think I’d still be fighting if I went and 
fought like they wanted me to? No, I 
wouldn't. Here I am fighting for the title 
and the guys I fought, they're down. 
There's no fighter like me today. I'm one 
from the old school and I’m only 26.” 

‘‘I feel now like I’m in a dream world.” 
he said the day before the fight, eating 
matzo-ball soup with one hand and 
wringing his rosary with the other. "I 
say to myself, Ralph, when is it going 
to end?" 

A lot of nothing 

It ended last Friday night in Las Vegas' 
convention center. Until the final rounds, 
however, when he was all tuckered out. 
Dupas fought at the top of his unique 
abilities. Quick and flashing as a shadow, 
he darted in and out, switching often to 
a left-handed stance, feinting with head 
and shoulders like Bob Cousy hipping in 
for a lay-up. He ducked and slipped 
punches, too. catching them with his 
gloves and forearms, butting and hold- 
ing — all the stunts and wise-guy moves 
he has amassed over the years. But alas, 
these were mostly defensive gestures. He 
gave Griffith, as they say, "a lot of 
nothing." For a time, Emile appeared 
bemused and frustrated, hesitating to 
throw a punch because the target was 
no longer there. But Griffith never real- 
ly lost his composure. As he has said: 
"‘Never try to knock an old pro's head 
off." And Griffith did not. Although he 
has had only 32 fights, he possesses a 
veteran's cunning; he knows about the 
elbow in the face and the butting, and 
he has had his foot stepped on so he 
couldn't get away. 

All told, Griffith got in the heavier 
blows and the more frequent, and made a 
smart fight of it. When Dupas tired, 
sapped by his own razzle-dazzle and the 
accumulative damage of Griffith’s right. 
Emile showed his power. In the 15th 
round Griffith landed a hard right 
which collapsed Dupas back into the 
ropes. Griffith followed with a succes- 
sion of rights and an occasional left, 
banging the fading Dupas about the 
ring. Although Ralph was literally hang- 
ing on, Emile could not put him down. 
Once he had his man in that dark fa- 
miliar corner, but his attack hung fire. 
Referee Frankie Van got between them 
and the chance was gone. It was, despite 
all Dupas did, an easy win. 

Although his voice sounded clear and 


steady, Griffith was in the grip of a com- 
plicated emotion after the fight. His 
right hand trembled independently. He 
tried to quiet it with his left, but the 
hand vibrated in his grasp and he looked 
fearfully at it. Once he struck it violent- 
ly against the rubbing table and, over- 
whelmed with the mystery, ran bewil- 
dered into the lavatory. 

‘"There were times tonight," he said 
later, "that I had a little doubt about 
myself. But then Gil [Gil Clancy, Grif- 
fith's co-manager) would scold me and 
I'd wake up. But there were times when 
1 was wondering." He winced and pas- 
sionately seized his fretful hand. "I'm 
very nervous." he said with wonder and 
apology. Later still, when all but his 
managers, his doctor, his elderly second, 
his assistant trainer and one visitor had 
left the dressing room, he doubled up 
from the tension. They laid him out on 
the dressing table and one held his flut- 
tering hand. Then Clancy began to patch 
two eye cuts. “Hey. Doc.” he said. “I 
don’t know how to sew up this kind of 
cut. Give me that needle with the hook 
in it. I’ve got to learn sometime." Emile 
cried out in feigned terror and then 
laughed for the first time, unburdened. 

He summoned the visitor to bend an 
ear down to his mouth. “When I got 
such a reception from the crowd when I 
came in the ring,'' Griffith said (and it 
had been a great, resonant welcome), “I 
felt like crying, but I wouldn't let my- 
self. I just felt like letting all the water 
come out. Yes. I thought about Benny. 
Benny, in sudden spots in there. In the 
15th when I had Dupas in the corner 1 
stopped and looked at him again and I 
stepped away. But instinct took over 
most of the time. This fight did a lot for 
me. The next fight will do a lot more. 
Time, they tell me, is a great healer. The 
more fights 1 have, I pray and I hope 
that I will forget." 

“O.K., Griffith." Clancy said, “on 
your feet. Let's go out and get drunk." 

“Now," said Emile in his high, per- 
emptory voice, "will you all keep quiet a 
moment?" He went, in his underwear and 
the rubber sandals they call go-aheads, 
to a corner of the dressing room and, 
putting his forehead against the peach 
seat of a folding chair, knelt, praying, 
for a long time. 

“All right, you can all start screaming 
again," he said, getting up. 

"Now you can play the dice tables," 
said Co-manager Albert. 

“Likemad/'EmileGriffithsaid. “Like 
mad.” end 
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Challenge by 


the Twin Cities 


B aseball's Minnesota Twins have done much to ease the 
fierce sibling rivalry between residents of the Twin 
Cities, and now. at the Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis, 
a bridge team will attempt to further the cause of local 
unity. A strong squad of Twin City contract bridge stars, 
six from Minneapolis and three from St. Paul, has chal- 
lenged the defending Intercity champions from Houston 
for the Sports Illustrated trophy and the title of Bridge 
Capital of the U.S. They will play the 80-deal match in four 
sessions on Thursday and Friday, July 26-27. Last fall, in 
the third Intercity Championship, Houston beat Los An- 
geles. This year Houston will seat the same squad that 
so surprised the favored Coast team with its line play in 
1961: Ben Fain, John Gerber, Mervin Key.G. Robert Nail, 


Neither side vulnerable 
East dealer 



0mm 


M' 


V •; . 



EAST SOUTH 

( Cniver ) ( Gerber) 

PASS IV 

2+ 4 N.T. 

DBL. PASS 

Opening lead: king of spades 


• ■? 

• .? ' NORTH 



WEST NORTH 

( Paulsen ) tFnln) 

1 * 24 

5+ 6V 

PASS PASS 


Jerome Levy and Colonel Tim Willis, bolstered by Curtis 
Smith of Austin and Robert WolfT of San Antonio. 

Nonplaying Captain Paul Hodge of Abilene will be lead- 
ing the Texans against the Twin City team of David Clarrcn, 
New Jon Dockman, Irving Levin. Hersche! Wolpert. Morris 
Freicr and Norman Justice of Minneapolis and Farrell 
Green, Donald Horwitz and Julien Philippy of St. Paul, 
with Jerry Lee as nonplaying captain. 

Two of the favorite Houston players at the last Intercity 
match were Fain and Gerber, and the chances are that they 
will be at least as popular with Twin City spectators. Gerber 
enhanced his reputation by serving as captain of our team at 
the World Championship earlier this year. Fain, who won 
the Life Masters Pair Championship playing with Paul 
Hodge in 1955. still plays from a wheelchair because of a 
broken back suffered in a freak accident three years ago. 

Twin City rooters hope Fain and Gerber won't have the 
same kind of success against the home team in the current 
tournament as they had with this hand played in the 1961 
event. Early in the match against Los Angeles, Houston was 
24 International Match Points behind and needed a dra- 
matic break. The Texans got it with a boldly bid slam that 
was made only because their opponents became tangled up 
in their own exotic convention. 

Usually the double of a slam means that the defender who 
is not on lead is asking for an unusual opening — often the 
first suit bid by dummy. Had East-West been using this con- 
vention, a diamond opening, a spade return and another 
diamond lead for East to ruff would have set the contract 
two tricks. 

But this East-West team (Harold Guiverand Erik Paul- 
sen) uses a slam double to tell partner only that the doubler 
expects to win a trick, thus warning against a sacrifice bid if 
the doubler's partner also has a trick. West could still have 
set the slam by shifting to a diamond after the spade lead 
held, and Paulsen afterward gallantly took the blame for 
not having made this shift. However, he actually continued 
spades. Gerber ruffed, drew the trump and easily made the 
rest of the tricks, picking up 13 IMPs against Los Angeles, 
the second biggest point swing of the match. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Too many conventions can be worse than none. When a 
useful convention like the slam double has one clear mean- 
ing it is hazardous to tamper with it. end 
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The 

Lovely, Lazy 
Sea of 
Piii Tardi 



The Mediterranean's music is an ancient , 
haunting melody that sounds for the sailor 
who lakes his time. This is the story of a 
cruise on which the clock was stopped, and 
from Portofino through the offshore islands 
to Capri the only word for time was Hater' 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 
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Illustrations by 
Milton Glaser 


^^)nly on the Mediterranean can some 
people be whole. Something about it is like 
music. Tell me the comparison is impossible, 
and I agree. Occasional bursts of song and 
random guitar chords from arbored garden 
and waterfront trattoria cannot swell into a 
vast celestial symphonic background, sensed 
rather than heard. Yet, for me, it is so. Music 
creates mood, a receptiveness to beauty, and 
along the borders of this enchanted sea there 
are always vistas which affect me the same 
way: colors flowing down mountainsides to 
spill into the water, play of dawn and sunset, 
mist over valleys, breakers against granite, 
birds crossing a sky bluer than Dufy's palette, 
a distant headland coming closer and the 
village waiting beyond. Call it mood, call it 
awareness, call it inner peace or beatitude 
or joy in being alive, but there it is, that feel- 
ing for the Mediterranean and the shores it 
washes. 

There was no wind at all as Oliana ^ crept 
out of the harbor of Portofino on a brilliant 
Sunday morning. It was early. I lounged 
against the mizzen rigging watching the town 
recede, guarded by the absurd ramparts of 
Castello Brown, perched on the crest of the 
hill above. At this hour the cobbled water- 
front piazza was empty. The daily hordes of 
August trippers had not begun to swarm. 

As I looked back, there were the empty 
tables of II Pitosforo, home of cappelli da 
prete and scampi ai ferri beyond compare; 
and the other tables of the other restaurants 
rimming the piazza, beyond fishing boats 
drawn up on rollers as they had been for 
generations. There was my favorite spot to 
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sip a Negroni while engaged in the difficult evening task of 
wondering what to have for dinner, when everything was 
so good; and there, over the crosstrees of a voyaging Brit- 
ish cutter, was the very window of my room at the Hotel 
Nazionale, so recently abandoned that the little maid who 
always bobbed and murmured grazie to anything said in 
my halting Italian probably had not even arrived to make 
the bed. 

It was hard to leave, hard to leave. The moored fleet 
of yachts along the quay was doubled in the mirror of the 
harbor; each boat met a phantom counterpart at the wa- 
terline, inverted, masts poking down as far as up. I walked 
forward to look into the cove of Piaggia, and the entire 
Gulf of Tigullio lay over the bow: Santa Margherita and 
Rapallo and Chiavari, towns and isolated villas rising from 
the shore to the heights, tier on tier of man’s colors in a 
vast natural amphitheater, surely one of the most breath- 
taking unions of land and sea on our planet. In the vast- 
ness, Oliana moved like a windup toy boat. Rhythmically 
the engine pushed us across the liquid mirror, the bubbles in 
the wake tiny bits of shattered glass breaking the otherwise 
perfect reflection. 

For all its virtues, the Mediterranean cannot be called 
ideal for yachting. “It is always here the same,” Lippo 


Riva, Oliana' s owner, had said a few days before. “Either 
the wind blows too hard or there is no wind at all." He 
had Oliana V designed and built as a compromise for these 
conditions by the firm of Sangermani at nearby Lavagna, 
amply powered for the calms but with sail enough in her 
ketch rig to be smart in a breeze, a fine Italian representa- 
tive of the modern breed known as motor sailers. Only four 
days previously she had entered the water after being 
blessed by a barefoot monk from a monastery in the hills 
above, to swim away like a newly hatched duck, fully 
found. Masts were stepped and rigging complete, sails 
shackled to halyards at hand for hoisting. The engine was 
ready to run, linens were in the lockers, the galley was 
stocked. There could be no nonsense about gradual com- 
missioning: built on an open beach, Oliana was skidded di- 
rectly into the sea, and departure had to be immediate. 

Without pause we had taken Oliana to her mooring in 
Portofino, and there had spent two days stowing personal 
gear and checking installations. Now on this morning of 
bright promise we were off to the southward, with Capri as a 
final destination. “ Come il dolce alia fine d'un pranzo," as 
Olli Riva, for whom her husband’s boat was named, put it. 
“Like the dessert to end the dinner.” 

The antipasto was destined to be the island of Capraia, 
some 85 miles to the southward. But first there had to be 
a pause off the Rivas' waterfront villa in Rapallo to say 
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good by to their children and take aboard a few last-minute 
delicacies. Right here it is necessary to make a distinction 
about Mediterranean cruising, which, like all cruising, is 
not only a way of life but reflects the philosophy along the 
shores. For an Italian the mamma of Spain becomes piu 
tardi — not tomorrow, just later. Translated into practice, it 
means never hurry to do something else so long as you are 
enjoying what you are doing at the moment. Meals are 
timed by the flow of wine and conversation, not the hands 
of a watch. So, after the Riva children paddled out in a rub- 
ber raft, we swam. An awning was rigged over the cockpit. 
Friends abandoned water skiing to come alongside and see 
the new Oliana. Champagne appeared. More friends ar- 
rived. Cheese and grapes were added to the deckhouse ta- 
ble. Clearly, it was to be a piu tardi cruise, so I happily 
turned off for the duration the time clock built into the 
Anglo-Saxon brain and filled a glass. 

Eventually, children and friends went ashore and, an- 
chor up, Oliana ' s bow swung toward the open sea. Soon 
we left astern the crisscrossing wakes of skiers, and the water 
stretched ahead like moire silk, incredibly blue, but only a 
few shades darker than the sky. Sunlight shafted into the 
depths alongside like a gigantic star sapphire. Gradually 
my eyes closed, and I dozed, to awaken to lunch set on the 
folding cockpit table. A tall bottle of Rhine wine in the 
center, sides dewy. Chilled glasses. A bowl of dark Spanish 
tuna overlaid by thinly sliced onions, a salad of tomatoes 
and diced green peppers, a cold roast of veal, a Danish 
ham, a basket of fruit and a platter of cheese. We dined, 
and somehow the entire afternoon had vanished astern, 
along with the land and recent memories, and faint on the 
horizon ahead was a new island, full of promise. 

It was dark when Oliana crept behind an unseen 
breakwater. Above, silhouetted against the stars, I had 
the impression of a cliff crowned by battlements, a som- 
ber fortress still on guard against invading fleets long van- 
ished. For a sailor, it is difficult to say which landfalls are 
most intriguing. It is exciting to watch by day an unfamil- 
iar shore rise from the sea, taking on detail; and there is an 
especial feeling about making port at dawn or sunset. Vet 
somehow there is the fascination of mystery in closing the 
land in utter darkness, steering toward a winking pinpoint 
of light that gradually becomes brighter, finally to drop 
anchor without knowing what day will reveal. 

With morning, it was plain that Capraia still drowses 
in the past. Only the first wave of the new discoverers has 
arrived, sun-seekers living in tents along the beach. A few 
skin-divers basking on inflated rubber boats explored off- 
shore rocks, while girls in bikinis watched from ledges. The 
town on the hill above was almost empty. Lippo explained: 
“The young people go to find work in Torino or Milano 
or elsewhere in the north. Here there is no cinema, no TV, 
no football." Houses of squared stones built to last through 
the centuries lined deserted streets, narrow in the medieval 


fashion, yet each with a glimpse of blue water at the end. 
Climbing toward the battlements dimly seen on entering. I 
remembered a prediction made by a friend in London two 
years before: “There is no place on earth combining good 
climate with seashore which will long remain remote." 

The ancient fortress, entered through a nail-studded 
door, commanded by arrow slots in flanking towers, 
seemed to give the lie to the remark. This could not be in- 
vaded by modernity. Yet I was wrong. Even here the past is 
capitulating to the pressures of the present. An alberga — a 
small hotel — has been fashioned from the old chambers, 
and guests loll in deck chairs on the highest battlements. 

Capraia possesses few beaches but many rocky coves, 
where the water lies still and clear. Because most of its trees 
were cut when the ruling city-state of Pisa needed ships to 
counter the fleets of rival Genoa, it has the clear-etched 
starkness of an Aegean island, a resemblance extending to 
the trattoria on the quay a few feet from OH ana's stern. As 
in a harborside Greek taverna we sat at bare board tables 
under hanging grapes, sun filtering through the leaves, and 
sipped a tart vino rosso from the volcanic soil of Elba that 
had almost the lingering aftertaste of retsina. Yet there the 
similarity ended, with heaped plates of spaghetti and Ital- 
ian vivacity. 

From Capraia, Elba is a short run. When we had bare- 
ly cleared the harbor we could see our next destination 
high and solid above the horizon. A warm breeze touched 
our shoulders in gentle reminder that we were supposed to 
be sailing sailors, and we hoisted main, mizzen and balloon 
jib to steal quietly across the calm sea. The Mediterranean 
carries an inescapable sense of men and ships which have 
passed before, and I thought it might have been just this 
way when Napoleon made the same landfall, his spirit to 
flare into the Hundred Days and the final fulfillment of 
destiny at Waterloo in a defeat so complete as to become 
part of the language. 

Elba is beautiful on first impression, a feeling not dis- 
pelled by later acquaintance. The next morning we pow- 
ered from the port of Marciana Marina to a beach resort 
at Badiola, dropping anchor off a crescent of pure white 
sand reminiscent of the Caribbean. While discovered, Elba 
has not yet been invaded: two hotels looked from one end 
of the cove over the sea, and tents clustered at the other, 
but there was no sense of crowding. We swam and water- 
skied behind boats hired from the shore, and then set sail 
to the westward, intending to spend the night at the fish- 
ing village of Marina di Campo. The wind seemed to be 
coming from behind each headland, forcing us to lack the 
length of the north coast. In sailing there are always com- 
pensations, and ours was the reward of island vignettes: 
tiny coves scooped deep into the rocky shore, boats and 
drying nets below lone houses, terraced vineyards surround- 
ing villages high above. 

Next morning the water lay under us as clear as a moun- 
tain pool. Near the anchor chain a small octopus was go- 
ing through setting-up exercises, all eight arms flexing and 
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unflcxing— good for biceps and shoulders — and 1 thought 
I even detected a few deep knee bends. Donning mask and 
flippers. I lazily swam down for a closer look, only to find 
that the water was deeper than it seemed from deck. The 
octopus continued his workout, and I returned to the cock- 
pit to munch grapes and pignoli — the dried pine nuts that 
were the unsuspected yet vital ingredient of the sauce at 
pesio now being prepared by Gino, the Genoese sailor- 
cook. as we powered toward Bastia. 

A! pesio may be the finest of the pasta sauces, as visi- 
tors to the northern seacoast towns of Italy will remem- 
ber. Dark green in color, delicate in flavor, its name 
stems from a pestle, sometimes used for crushing the 
herbs. On a clean board Gino chopped a large handful of 
the washed leaves of fresh basil, together with a clove of 
garlic (more can be used, depending on your tolerance, but 
it should never be allowed to dominate). He worked back 
and forth with the blade of the knife until all was finely 
minced, then chopped in about one-third the amount of 
pignoli. Freshly grated Parmesan and Pecorino cheese were 
added— Sardo will also serve, though Pecorino is easier to 
find. All this was blended thoroughly, then doused with 
olive oil, and a generous amount of softened butter worked 
in. Salt came last, then tasting, with more of anything add- 
ed to achieve finally a subtle balance of all: the result was 
a thick paste, glistening with richness, with the blended 
flavors of basil, garlic, cheeses, olive oil. butter and an in- 
tangible background note of pignoli. 

When I came on deck most of the 32 miles to Bastia lay 
astern, and the mountains of Corsica rose steeply from sea 
to sky. Asa reward for my time in the galley, Lippo brought 
forth a bottle of Zeltinger Langerbach '59, proving his opin- 
ion that "nothing is so cool and fresh in hot weather as a 
Rhine or Moselle wine." Lippo Riva is not only a sailor (in 
his previous Oliana, a small Sparkman & Stephens center- 
board yawl "almost like Finisterre," he had dominated the 
Mediterranean ocean racing circuit) and a big game hunter 
(nine extended safaris to Africa, with a bag including some 
of the rarest trophies on the continent) but also a linguist 
and connoisseur of good living. Part of the reason for our 
visit to Bastia was to effect what Lippo jokingly called a 
coup c/e main tin i in. stocking French wines for the rest of 
the cruise at French prices. 

w sipped, and swam almost below the ram- 
parts of Bastia, then powered into the ancient harbor in the 
center of the old town, bypassing the large modern break- 
watered port slightly to the north. Awnings were rigged, and 
a faint breeze blew through. Almost apologetically the har- 
bor master came to the foot of the stern boarding plank to 
give clearance. Bastia dozed in the sun. Around the quay, 
stone buildings leaned against each other, hunched and 
gray, like men tired by a weight of years. The present seemed 
dominated by a memory. Through every street strode the 
ghost of the island's famous son, the Little Corporal from 


Corsica. Endless souvenirs of Napoleon filled the shops: 
bronze busts and statues, crockery and glassware adorned 
by portraits, coins and dishes of copper reminders every- 
where of the brooding eyes under the forelock and cocked 
hat, hand thrust into coat and booted foot aggressively 
forward. 

Yet in the late afternoon Bastia came very much alive. 
As the sun lowered, the park along the waterfront filled 
with people, the evening promenade dear to the Latin heart. 
Girls dressed in their finery pretended not to notice admir- 
ing sw'ains, couples at small round tables dawdled over 
cloudy glasses of pastis , families strolled under the 
palms, while the sky paled and a cool breath stole in from 
the sea. Then suddenly it was dark, the sun gone below the 
mountain range behind the city. Lights winked on. and 
restaurants began to fill. 

Corsica is French, but with typical Mediterranean over- 
tones, probably stemming from the Mare Nostrum of the 
Romans, a common heritage that influences all life on its 
shores. In many ways it has a primitive feel, but tucked in 
the medieval waterfront streets of Bastia— streets so nar- 
row that the houses almost touch above, so unaccustomed 
to wheeled vehicles that they become flights of steps— is a 
little bit of Paris: the marketplace. Under awnings were 
stalls with good things necessary to la bonne cuisine — 
mounds of cheeses, sausages, fruits, fish; salad greens and 
carefully arranged vegetables; in one section a golden bull's 
head surrounded by carved ears of golden corn surveying 
cuts of beef and veal. We trudged through with baskets, 
cheerfully poking and squeezing and bargaining, part of the 
ritual, finally to march back to Oliana with long loaves of 
French bread carried over the shoulders like rifles. 

For my benefit Lippo planned to make a detour to in- 
clude an island with one of the world's most romantic 
names, Monte Cristo. Lying by itself almost midway be- 
tween Corsica and the Italian coast above Rome, it is 
rarely visited, a game sanctuary not open to the public. As 
Oliana bucked a fresh sirocco, the southeast wind off the 
Libyan deserts, there was plenty of time to wonder what it 
would be like. The first impression was of a single rock 
pinnacle, hazy and unreal, a fragment broken from the 
moon. Earlier, I had had difficulty persuading myself that 
an island of Monte Cristo actually existed, and was not 
part of childhood fantasy, like the mythical count 
himself. Now as I watched it come closer — watched 
the craggy peaks compound, saw the carelessly 
strewn boulders— I thought it strange that chance 
should have directed a writer to choose such a per- 
fect background for a story which had captured the 
imagination of readers. For Alexandre Dumas never 
visited the island he made famous, but picked Monte 
Cristo for his novel because he liked the name. 

There is a single valley slashing down the center, 
a narrow vertical band of vegetation dividing the 
stark granite mass. The valley terminates in a small 
cove, gripped between two rocky arms. Smooth 



enough to form a harbor in easterly winds, it becomes a 
seething inferno during a mistral, so that any vessel entering 
must always be ready to put forth at the first sign of a shift. 
Ashore is a single house among the trees above the cove, 
and a keeper to protect the game on the crags from Ponza 
fishermen. High above, Lippo pointed out the walls of an 
ancient building, almost indistinguishable from the tower- 
ing cliff it crowned. Once, as he told the story, it had been a 
monastery. For many years the inmates lived blamelessly, 
walking barefoot to tend meager gardens and vineyards, 
chanting prayers from dawn to sunset. But the gaiety that 
swept Italy after the Middle Ages, the upsurge of spirit 
that flowered into the Renaissance, infected Monte Cristo, 
too. Rumors reached the Pope of full barrels of wine 
being rolled up the paths, to return empty; of songs other 
than hymns lifting to the sky; of merry monks pursuing 
bucolic maidens among the peaks. As a mark of papal dis- 
pleasure, the monastery was closed and the monks scattered. 


With dawn, the wind went around, not to the dreaded 
northwest mistral, but into the south, a mezzogiorno. 
Squalls rifled down the valley to snatch at our stern, secured 
by a loop of line over a boulder ashore. The sky was pale 
lavender, although OHana still Jay in deep shadow. Thick 
clouds touched by the sun flowed across the upper peak, 
writhing and tortured, putting forth icy-white tentacles, 
which slithered down the valley to be suddenly snatched 
into nothingness by another savage gust. When it blows 
on the Mediterranean, it can blow hard. Yet I had the feel- 
ing that this was a harbor like Great Salt Pond on faraway 
Block Island, where terrain funnels a wind into more veloci- 
ty than outside on the open sea. 

And so we found. Setting main, mizzen, forestaysail and 
jibtopsail, OHana rounded the point to meet only a mod- 
erate breeze, which soon trailed away. By 9 o'clock we sat 
in a row along the top of the deckhouse, sipping wine and 
eating hunks of bread and a nameless cheese from the market 
in Bastia, looking out over unruffled water. 

It was afternoon when the engine brought us back to 
Corsica. Passing the deep and almost landlocked bay of 
Porto-Vecchio, OHana swung south to skirt Pointe de la 
Chiappaand cut inside the Cerbicales Islands. Behind long, 
sweeping beaches we could count five distinct ranges of 
mountains lifting tier on tier to the central spine, white 
sand perimeter and green heartland, wholly unexploited, 
happy reminder that there is always somewhere else to go 
when old haunts get too crowded. Every point was topped 
by the conical stone lookout towers that have become to me 
the hallmarks of the northern Mediterranean littoral, relics 
of the last wave of invaders, the roving corsairs of the 
Barbary Coast. 


Q 

L-foon we neared the Strait of Bonifacio, the nar- 
row gateway between French Corsica and Italian Sardinia. 
In the days of sail, this was the scene of some dramatic — and 
many tragic — incidents, famed as a graveyard of ships and 
crews. Nearing, we could see why. Huge boulders lay singly 
and in clusters, some barely breaking the surface, a pattern- 
less rock pile scattered by the mischievous children of some 
superrace. It would be a passage of terror in the darkness 
of a winter gale, and 1 remembered with a shiver the poor 
souls aboard the French frigate La Semillante. They had 
sailed from Toulon on February 14, 1855, to be caught by 
a mistral the following day. That night the ship 
struck He Lavezzi, a rock like the back of a sur- 
faced whale on the north side of the strait, 
and 773 perished in the boiling caldron. 

But now it was calm, and from the bow I 
stared curiously ahead. Every important trade 
lane had its iron door and lock in the old days, 
not only to control passage for political rea- 
sons but to exact tribute from hapless mer- 
chants. I felt that a strait which had been im- 
portant since the dawn of civilization must 
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Piu Tardi Sea „„ 


have a rather special guardian, nor was 1 disappointed. 

Nature and the labors of men long dead have combined 
to make the fortress town of Bonifacio one of the most im- 
pressive ruins in the world. Built atop a sheer rock prom- 
ontory rising perhaps 300 feet above the surf creaming at 
the base, the town walls are almost a continuation of the 
cliff itself, altered only by narrow windows and arrow slits. 
Unbroken, the battlements run inland to the end of the 
peninsula, curving toward the harbor in a wall that hardly 
dips as the elevation lowers. 

T 

JLhc present town was begun about 300 A.D., al- 
though Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans had previously 
established garrisons. In 833 a Pisan count undertook to 
improve the fortifications as a barrier against Saracen in- 
vaders. Between 1091 and 1283 it was fought over by Pisa 
and Genoa, finally to become a colony of the Genoese. In 
1397 it underwent the first of a scries of major assaults, this 
one by Spaniards. During 1 528 it was ravaged by the plague, 
the population reduced from 5,000 to 700: recovering, it 
was subjected to a French-Corsican siege by land, while be- 
ing assailed from the sea by a Turkish fleet. Women fought 
on the walls along with the men, until an honorable surren- 
der was finally arranged, but the Turks broke their word 
and massacred the garrison. And so it went, century after 
century: war. famine, pestilence, death, assaulting the bat- 
tlements, while below ordinary men and women tried to live 
their lives. There were a few relieving periods of grace among 
the turbulence. In 1215 St. Francis of Assisi arrived to take 
refuge in a grotto, and in 1625 the town with great pomp 
and ceremony received the bones of its patron and name- 
sake, the martyred St. Boniface, which still repose in the 
central church. 

As Olunui crept under the walls, a narrow entrance 
opened, once commanded by batteries on either side of the 
channel. Really fine natural harbors are rare on the Med- 
iterranean: this is one of the best, winding like a narrow 
fjord deep into the land, beyond the reach of any sea tem- 
pest. And at the end we found a village much like what 
Portofino must have been years ago. Fishing families lived 
above dim shops along the single cobbled street forming 
the quay. Portly matrons leaned on windowsills to gossip 
with neighbors. Men in blue jackets mended nets or un- 
loaded baskets of fish and Crustacea— both clawed and 
clawless lobsters, unusual to take from the same water, 
together with giant spider crabs. Except for the tobacco 
shop, which also sold postcards, the stores were still orient- 
ed to local needs: inexpensive wine sold by the pitcher in- 
stead of the bottle; twine, hooks and sinkers; plain work 
clothes backed by musty shelves of thick sweaters and 
underwear, testimony to bitter winters. 

The next day a mistral was blowing, but it made little 
difference in the snug toe of our sock, especially as we had 
planned to explore the old town on the heights. Arriving 
by a cobbled road so steep that even the donkeys tacked 


uphill, we found something of a ghost city, just being redis- 
covered and perhaps repopulated, as the Volkswagcns had 
infiltrated by a less precipitous route. Before Columbus 
sailed on his first voyage of discovery, 8,000 people lived 
in Bonifacio; now there are fewer than 2.000. Streets of an- 
cient houses still stand, empty and gutted, although the 
thick stone walls could shelter men for more centuries to 
come. Yet unfortunately, through poverty and neglect — 
perhaps compounded by notions of sanitation which have 
changed little since the Middle Ages — Bonifacio lacks 
charm away from the waterfront. 

But as w-e left, the battlements crowning the cliffs were 
as impressive as before. The mistral had tapered off during 
the night. Astern the mountains of Corsica lifted through 
successive stages of green to purple distances, while over 
the bow Sardinia seemed almost a mirror copy. Long seas 
swept in from the open reaches to the northwest, breaking 
on meeting currents in the strait, until the whole surface 
was a pattern of deep blue and creaming white. For once 
sailing the Mediterranean was just right: not too much 
wind, not too little, and from the desired direction. Hap- 
pily we tasted salt spray as Olicuio drove through under 
full sail. 

Small islands cluster off the north coast of Sardinia, an 
archipelago of winding passages and sheltered coves, not 
unlike the skerries of Sweden. We anchored for lunch and 
a swim, then proceeded into the harbor of Maddalena. It 
had begun to blow again, and we were content to moor 
in a row along the quay and visit other yachts we found 
there. Ineradicable in the memory of Mediterranean cruis- 
ing are the sandals on the stern of every boat, lined up like 
shoes outside a mosque. The well-dressed yachtsman is al- 
most invariably barefoot abroad: the richer the owner and 
the more opulent the vessel, the more informally clad he is 
likely to be. The true Mediterranean look is built around 
fishermen's blouses, faded slacks, work shirts and bikinis, 
although caviar and Blanc de Blancs may be served on deck. 

Our next run was to be the longest of the cruise, 1 60 miles 
to Ponza, first of the steppingstones leading into the Gulf 
of Naples. Passing Cape Ferro, we had a glimpse of the 
archipelago beyond Caprera, small islands and peninsulas 
looking like small islands, scalloped by bays and beaches, 
a garden spot to explore some other day. The sun set dark 
red, not bright to the eyes but like the stylized sun in a 
Japanese painting. 

After midnight a light no brighter than a star appeared 
on the horizon ahead, separated from its fellows by twin- 
kling in a timed pattern. Gradually it lifted to be abeam as 
the night paled softly into presunrisc colors. Ponza in 
silhouette resembled a crouching antediluvian monster, 
the lighthouse a weird blinking eye atop a horn, a long, low 
neck rising to an arched spiny back, the rest of the island 
curving away into a tail raised at the tip. As we slowly 
rounded the point, stars faded and the land took on color 
and detail in the recurrent miracle of dawn, a moment when 
everything looks and feels different, the greatest loss of ur- 
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ban man. sequestered from nature by towering buildings 
and an artificial rhythm of existence. 

The port of Ponza opens at the head of a tapering bay, 
behind a small inner lighthouse and a church faintly Moor- 
ish in outline. Detached villas dot the outer approaches, 
some perched like ospreys' nests atop cliffs that drop sheer 
to the sea. Rounding a breakwater, the town came sudden- 
ly into view, square houses of stone, painted in pale shades 
of yellow and pink, accented by green shutters and tiny 
wrought-iron balconies. Below, in a long horseshoe around 
the quay, warehouses and small shops are almost like caves 
dug from rock, as their roofs form the central street. Yachts 
moor along one side of the harbor, fishing boats on the 
other. Tables under striped umbrellas look down on both, 
and pedestrians may amble in indolent ease, because auto- 
mobiles are not allowed to invade the waterfront. As a 
backdrop, terraced vineyards run up the mountainsides, 
green against the granite peaks. Coupled with clear water 
and a good beach not too far from the center of the town, 
blessed by a total lack of commercialism, Ponza, I felt, was 
my discovery of the summer. 

Quite the reverse was Ischia. Afterthcsmall. quiet harbors 
lying in O liana ' s wake, it w'as a rude return to civilization. 
Always before I had thought of it as midway on the discov- 
ery scale between Capri and Ponza, but the first impression 
was like the Riviera of Nice or Cannes: noise, cars, neons and 
people. Yet, in fairness, there is a cult of visitors devoted to 
Ischia, and deservedly so. It is a big island, with plenty of 
room to be most things to most travelers. Perhaps it is the 
greenest of the southern Italian islands; there are wonderful 
stands of pines cheek by jowl with the flowers of the tropics, 
and beautiful views of the sea from the heights. 


But the best views include Capri, and how can any island 
within sight fail to suffer by comparison? Only once since 
my original visit to Capri years ago had I wavered from my 
conviction that it is the most beautiful single place in the 
world. Then I had sailed aboard Sraglwitnd into Papetoai 
Bay of faraway Moorca, one of the enchanted suburbs of 
Tahiti, and felt that the magic quality of Capri had been 
surpassed. Now. seeing it again in the soft light of late after- 
noon, my first love returned. Capri is the most favored cre- 
ation of nature on this planet. 

Yet, alas! in almost equal proportion to its loveliness 
Capri has been desecrated by man— not the ancients, al- 
though it has been lived in since the dawn of history, but 
by the modern tripper and heedlessly rapacious shopkeep- 
er. There is a change from year to year, accelerated rather 
than diminished: garish pottery, neon signs, shoddy sou- 
venirs spilling into the cobbled streets, plodding sightseers, 
music boxes blaring Isle of Capri , no space to sit at the 
tables in the piazza, once like a dolls' stage set; noise and 
bustle and hurry, daily excursion steamers, during August 
flooding in 50 times the population of the island each morn- 
ing, to drain it away each night, leaving behind enough to 
fill the hotels and nightclubs. 

Q 

L-Jo what do you do when the discovered places 
get too crowded in midsummer? You get back aboard a 
cruising vessel or take an island steamer and sail away, per- 
haps to Corsica, or to Elba, or to Ponza— especially Ponza. 
Or perhaps you up anchor and begin a new cruise, around 
the corner of the Sorrento Peninsula to Positano, and start 
again from there. END 


Mediterranean Cruising Travel Facts 



Yachting season off Italian 
coast runs from April to Oc- 
tober; peak months arc July 
and August when demand 
raises charter prices 10 to 
I S c '< . Normal rates range 
from SIO per day for a 15- 
foot sailboat with auxiliary 
outboard to 5300 per day 
for luxurious cabin cruisers 
sleeping eight or 10 with 
crew of four. Fee includes 
wages but not crew's food. 
RECOMMENDED BROKERS: In 
Rome. Pepito Moncada, Via 
Eleonora Duse 5 /G, features 
auxiliary sailboats with 
berths for four to 10; also 


has small fleet of motor sail- 
ers, which arc slow for long 
voyages but popular for fish- 
ing or for short trips to 
nearby Sardinia. In Genoa, 
Alberto Dcllepianc, Via Gi- 
ancarlo Odino 2/9, offers 
cruising boats with six to 
eight berths for S200 per 
day. In Palermo, Pietro Cuc- 
cia. Via Stabile 1 24, has some 
of best charters in Med- 
iterranean, but is all booked 
up for the current season. 
When boats are available 
he requires minimum char- 
ter of one month on larg- 
er craft, 15 days for others. 


Oliana ' s voyage, typical of leisurely Mediterranean cruises, took 
two weeks to cover eight islands between Portofino and Capri. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by FRANK DEFORD 


THE ALL-STAR GAME 

Unaccustomed as they are to seeing stars 
on two teams at the same time, the Wash- 
ington spectators who crowded into the 
District of Columbia's beautiful new stadi- 
um were bound to enjoy the 32nd All-Star 
Game no matter what happened. And what 
did happen was pleasantly sentimental, as a 
home-town boy came back to make the 
Nationals good, 3-1. The returning native 
was Maury Wills. He scampered around the 
bases to score twice, the lirst time after he 
had been sent in to run for Pinch Hitter 
Stan Musial, who had singled. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The current idol of American mothers fight- 
ing to get their kids to bed is Roberto Cle- 
mente of Pittsburgh. "I'm sleeping now," he 
said. "I feel better, feel stronger." He got 
14 hours of strength the night before the 
All-Star Game and then went 3 for 3. With 
a iittle less sleep the rest of the week, his 
average dipped to a peaceful .474 as he 
and Bob Skinner (.500) led the Pirates to 
four straight wins, making it 18 of the last 
23. There was rest for Orlando Cepcda of 
San Francisco, too, but a different kind, as he 
was benched for poor hitting for the first 
time. Manager Al Dark deftly explained why 
the Giants weren't in first. "You just gotta 
never let clubs like the Mcts, Phils. Cubs 
and Colts beat you.” His team came cast 
and lost two of three to the Phillies. The 
wrong guys were listening to Dark— Los 
Angeles swept three from the Mcts and 
moved 2/i games in front. Houston lost like 
Texans, long and tall: eight hours to drop 
a double header, which helped make seven 
straight losses. After taking both of the de- 
feats in the marathon, the Colts' lone All- 
Star, Dick Farrell, was down on himself 
as a cut-rate million-dollar baby. "Who 
wants to go to Washington,” he moaned, 
"with a 5-and-10 record?" Even with War- 
ren Spahn's first road victory of the season 
and with Hank Aaron's home-run hitting — 
one as a pinch hitter, one a grand slam — 
Milwaukee (see page 40) still lost three of five. 
Chicago got two straight complete games 
for only the second time this year; the best 
was a one-hitter by 2 1 -year-old Cal Koonce, 
who was a flop in Class B last year. Cincin- 
nati won three of five, using nine pitchers in 
one game and the bats of Gordy Coleman (4 
HRs, 10 R Bis) and Frank Robinson (.474, 
9 RBIs). Meanwhile, back in the record 


books. Stan Musial was at it again. He hit 
four home runs in a row, breaking the exist- 
ing record for 41- year-olds and tying one 
held by several younger people. Hoot Gib- 
son hurled two three-hitters to help St. Louis 
back into fourth place. Philadelphia got .480 
power-hitting from Roy Sievers and two 
wins in relief from Jack Baldschun. Good 
ears, too. they've got. More useful anyway. 
Manager Gene Mauch said, than Umpire 
Ed Sudol's eyes. Sudol used his eyes in de- 
ciding that Don Demeter’s long fly in Pitts- 
burgh was caught and not trapped against 
the scoreboard. Mauch said he heard it hit, 
that balls hitting scoreboards have their 
own distinctive ring. So do phones being 
ripped off clubhouse walls— which is what 
Mauch did later after the game was lost. 
New York dropped four more in a row and, 
with no relief in sight, the Mets somehow 
persuaded Ralph Branca to come back to 
the Polo Grounds to "relive" (obviously 
this is not Branca's choice of word) the 1951 
playoff episode with Bobby Thomson. And 
after 1 1 years Branca finally found somebody 
to follow his act — the Mets, of course. They 
lost 17-3 to the Dodgers. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Though Vice-President Johnson asked that 
the Supreme Court please not ban any 
prayers for Washington, somebody else al- 
ready had the supernatural tied up, anyway. 
For what Lou Clinton of Boston kept doing 
was certainly not human and definitely not 
Red Sox. He was .458 for the week and .526 


RUNS 

PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Teammates 



Scored 

Batted in’ 

Produced 

Siebern, KC < 315) 

63 

54 

117 

Robinson. Chi (.309) 

49 

62 

111 

Wagner LA (.287) 

64 

4) 

105 

Cunningham, Chi (.310) 

55 

40 

95 

Yastrzemski. Bos ( 287) 

53 

41 

94 

Rollins, Minn ( 309) 

46 

47 

93 

Lumpt. KC (.293) 

50 

42 

92 

Pearson, LA (.277) 

64 

27 

91 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 




T. Davis, LA (.351) 

67 

76 

143 

Mays. SF (.305) 

73 

56 

129 

Robinson. Cin (.338) 

64 

58 

122 

H Aaron, Mil (.329) 

67 

54 

121 

Cepeda. SF (.310) 

63 

52 

115 

Williams, Chi (.324) 

66 

43 

109 

Wills, LA ( 288) 

79 

28 

107 

Boyor. SIL (.296) 

57 

49 

106 

’Derived by subtracting HRs from RBIs 



Statistics through Saturday, July 14 



extra-inning stars Loii Clinton of Red 
Sox and Chico Cardenas of Reds helped win 
long games, hit well in regulation play. too. 


(30 for 57) with nine home runs and 26 
RBIs in 14 games since coming off the bench. 
With Clinton pushing in. baseball heaven 
(located most years in The Bronx) was 
crowded. The most aptly named possible 
tenant. Los Angeles, came right back to- 
ward the top after losing three in a row. So 
many players were coming across for Gen- 
eral Manager Fred Haney, it was no surprise 
that he could even get some mileage out of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. How would he feel 
if the Angels finally started to fade? Haney 
was asked. “'Tis better.” Haney smiled, 
going to the bench for a poet, "to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all." Baltimore Outfielder Russ Snyder felt 
less lyrical. After Umpire John Flaherty 
ruled that a long fly ball caught by Snyder 
had hit the Tiger Stadium wall first, Snyder 
spurned Gene Mauch's ear gambit and said 
of the ump, "He's as blind as a bat.” The 
Orioles' appeal went for naught, the game 
to the Tigers. The disappointing Orioles 
needed a record-matching four doubles by 
Charlie Lau to finally win a game. Minne- 
sota got four of another kind from Harmon 
Killcbrcw. a homer for each of four games, 
as he finally started hitting in his own park 
again. Detroit got progressively better after 
the All-Star break. The Tigers got two hits 
in their first game, three in the second, four 
in the third and lost each time. Cleveland, 
slowed by injuries, needed a five-run ninth 
to gain its only win of the week. Jim Perry 
took two of the Tribe's four defeats and 
was shuttled off to the bullpen. Chicago 
didn't need a bullpen — five complete games, 
five wins, no losses. Old Paw Paw, Charley 
Maxwell, just obtained from the Tigers, 
went on a .643 tear that was about all the 
hitting the good Sox pitching needed. Kan- 
sas City took 18 hours and II minutes to 
play five games and blow three of them. 
The A's used 20 pitchers, more than one 
an hour, and the league's worst ERA (5.18) 
was showing again. With Tom Tresh (.400) 
leading the way, New York split four and 
held on to first without a home run from 
Maris or Mantle. Just the usual quiet, mat- 
ter-of-fact assurance as expressed last week 
by Whitcy Ford: “We always figure we’ll 
win the pennant.” end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


bicycle racing—JACQUES ANQUET1L. 28, of 
Prance. after 22 days and 2.654 miles, coasted into 
Paris ahead of sonic 100 other perspiring opponents 
to become overall winner of the Tour dc France by 
four minutes and 59 seconds. Jacques cautiously 
pedaled inlo the lead three days before the end of 
the race to win his third Tour since 1957. 

boating AMERICA'S CUP 12-meter candidates 
finished two weeks of rugged observation trials off 
Newport. R.l. that included the dismasting (see 
page 20) of defending champion Columbia. The new- 
est boat. Ted Hood's Nefeniii, was beaten only by 
Weatherly and emerged with the best record. The 
linal standings were. Vr/rriiri 10-2. Weatherly 7 4, 
Columbia 4-6, Easterner 1 — 10. Meanwhile, the chal- 
lenger. Australia's Crelel, arrived by freighter in 
New Jersey. 

ERNEST B. FAY of Houston skippered his 5.5- 
meter yacht. Pride, to victory over Durward 
Know les, helmsman of the Bahama entry, John II. . 
to win the International Cold Cup, 3 2. in Mar- 
strand, Sweden. 

boxing — tMILE GRIFFITH, 23, of New York, in 
his first light since his tragic fatal knockout of Benny 
(Kid) Parei, March 24. retained his world welter- 
weight title in Las Vegas by scoring a 15-round, 
unanimous decision over Ralph Dupns of New Or- 
leans before a slim gathering of 5.169 spectators 

('<•<• page IS). 

DUILIO LOI of Italy rcuiincd his European welter- 
weight crown by outpointing his countryman. For- 
tunate Manca. in a 15-round bout witnessed by 

30.000 Ians at Cagliari's sports stadium in Sardinia. 
It was the 1 14th victory lor the 33-ycar-old cham- 
pion. who. in 14 years, has never been knocked out. 

golf ARNOLD PALMER shot a magnificent 71- 
69-67-69 on Scotland's demanding Old Troon 
course to make a rout of the 102nd British Open 
and win the title for the second straight time. His 
12-undcr-par 276. a record for the tournament, 
enabled him to finish six strokes ahead of Runner- 
up Kcl Nagle (see page 12). 

DICK SIKES, two-iron-thin 22-year-old University 
of Arkansas golf team captain, who carries his ow n 
bag. defeated tiny but tenacious Hung Soo Ahn of 
Honolulu 3 and I to win his second straight U.S. 
Public Links championship in Buffalo. Sikes's excel- 
lent putting finally wore down his Hawaiian foe in 
the final holes. 

BRUCE CRAMPTON. 26. of Sydney. Australia 
shot a livc-under-par 66 on the last day to win the 

535.000 Motor City Open in Detroit. Don Masscn- 
galc and Dave Hill tied for second, three strokes 
back, with 14-under-par 270s for 72 holes. 
MICKEY WRIGHT shot a 36 on the front nine, 
enabling her to cruise home in front by seven strokes 
in the soggy final round of the SIO.OOQ Milwaukee 
Women's Open. Patty Berg and Jo Ann Prentice 
tied lor second at 296, Miss Wright’s victory was 
worth SI. 350, boosting her 1962 earnings to SI0,- 
357, tops for LPGA. 

CAROL SORENSON. 19, of Janesville. Wis. sank 
a five-foot putt for her fifth birdie to defeat Barbara 
I .is White 8 and 7 in the 36 hole final of the Wom- 
en’s Western Amateur championship in South Bend, 
Ind. Miss Sorenson, the women's collegiate cham- 
pion. was one under par for 29 holes. 

HARNESS RACING- SU MAC LAD (S2.70) showed 
no signs of the hoof injury that had sidelined him 
for 10 months, whisking through the mile distance 
in 2:02 VJ to win the Invitation Handicap trot at 
Monticello. The 8-year-old gelding, owned by Irving 
Berkemeycr, needed the modest first-place purse of 
S2.500 to regain the lead as top money winner 
among trotters with S457.999, compared to S457,- 
327 for Darn Safe. 

Iiorse racing — CYANE (S20.20) drove through 
a field of eight others in the $84,550 Dwyer Handi- 
cap at Aqueduct for his first major victory of the 
year. Ridden by Eldon Nelson, the colt finished the 
mile and a quarter in an exceptionally fast 2:01 3 i. 
Flying Johnnie was a strong second, three-quarters 
of a length back, while Crimson Satan, the favorite, 
ran a tired and thoroughly beaten fourth. 

NORTH SOUTH GAL (526.20). in another upset, 
caught favorite Cicada and Bramalca loafing along- 
side each other at the top of the stretch and dashed 
past to win the S57.763 Delaware Oaks at Delaware 
Park. Leroy Moyers rode the surprising New Eng- 
land invader over the nine furlongs in 1:52 to beat 
Bramalca by a length and a half. Cicada finished 
third, two and a half lengths farther back. 

PROVE IT (S5.20) did by coming from behind at 
the top of the stretch to win the SI 62. 100 Hollywood 


Gold Cup Handicap at Hollywood Park. With Hen- 
ry Moreno up. Prove It covered the mile and a 
quarter in two minutes flat and beat Windy Sands 
to the wire by a comfortable three and a quarter 
lengths. The stallion's victory was worth SI02.IOO 
for Owner Rex C. Ellsworth and brought him his 
second Gold Cup trophy (Swaps won for him in 
1956) Meanwhile, two other major stake races (see 
page 44) were being won by: CARRY BACK (59). 
who set a track record while taking the SI09.I50 
Monmouth Handicap at Monmouth Park, and Rl- 
DAN (S3.60), who triumphed in the SI02.250 Ar- 
lington Classic at Arlington Park. 


rodeo MEL POTTER. 26. onetime Wisconsin 
cranberry and mink farmer now living in Tucson, 
won top money at the 587.275 Calgary Stampede 
in Calgary. Alta. A professional cowboy for the 
past 1 2 years, he collected the S2.200 first prize by 
winning the calf-roping contest in the annual six- 
day Stampede. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

ELIZABETH WHEEL- 
WRIGHT. a Seattle 
physical therapist, was 
one of three women to 
qualify for the National 
White Water Kayak 
Championships on 
California's Feather 
River — and the only 
one able to complete 
thcruggcdquaricr-milc, 
18-gatc slalom course. 




FRED BALDA.SARE. 38. of Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

the English Channel from Calais. France to Sand- 
wich bay. England in 18 hours and I minute — un- 
derwater. Alter two previous subsurface failures, the 
Florida film producer one-upped the 100-somc peo- 
ple who have swum the distance the old-fashioned 


tennis— UNITED STATES team swept through 
Canada 5-0 in the first round of the American Zone 
Davis Cup eliminations but Coach Pancho Gon- 
zalez was not pleased that his players dropped two 
sets. The U.S. won the first two singles matches as 
Chuck McKinley of St. Ann. Mo. lost a set to Fran- 
cois Godbout before w inning 6-4. 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. and 
Jon Douglas of Santa Monica, Calif, suffered a 
similar inconvenience before defeating Don Fon- 
tana. Canada's playing captain, 6-4, 6-2, 5-7. 6-4. 
The same two Canadians teamed to face the U.S. 
doubles champions, Dennis Ralston of Bakersfield, 
Calif, and McKinley, and were beaten 1 1-9, 7-5, 6-1 
and si ill Coach Gonzalez fretted. In the final singles, 
however, McKinley made the man happy by blast- 
ing Harry Fauquier 6-3, 6-0. 6-2, and Ralston 
whipped Godbout 6 2. 9-7. 6-4. The U.S. team will 
meet Mexico next month. 

In other Davis Cup play. Italy beat England to 
clinch a berth in the final round of the European 
Zone lor the eighth straight year. The Italians will 
next play Sweden, which qualified by defeating 
South Africu. 


wrestling 13 U.S. HIGH SCHOOL WRES- 
TLERS from Oklahoma and Colorado won their 
third consecutive victory against a Japanese all-star 
team in Tokyo. Tom Lumly , retired Tulsa contrac- 
tor and oilman, contributed SI 3,000 to finance the 
trip, conceived as a goodwill exchange of high 
school athletes. 


mileposts EXPANDED: The NATIONAL 
BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION to 10 teams this 
week, as it took in last season's winner of the 
American Basketball League, the Cleveland Pipers, 
and their prized new player. Jerry Lucas. The [move 
may be the dying breath of the one-year-old ABL. 
FOLDED: NATIONAL BOWLING LEAGUE, 
after failing to secure a television contract. 

DIF.D: TOMMY MILTON. 68. winner of the In- 
dianapolis 500-mile automobile race in 1921 and 
1923, in Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

DIED: HARRY E. (Moose) McCORMICK. 81, 
former New York Giant outfielder and pinch hit- 
ter who figured in one of baseball's most zany 
incidents, when he scored a run that didn't count 
in the famous "Mcrklc boner" play that gave 
the Cubs a pennant, in Lewisburg, Pa. 
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CHAUNCEY D. STEELE 
JR., 47, a Cambridge, 
Mass, hotel owner, out- 
lasted George Ball to 
win ihc U.S. Senior 
Clay Court Champion- 
ship in Atlanta. Steele 
came back from 3-4 in 
the first set and trailed 
through most of the 
second before winning 
6-4, 8-6. 


MARY LOU DANIEL, 

1 7, of Louisville became 
the first woman to re- 
ceive a University of 
Kentucky uthleticscho!- 
arship. One of the coun- 
try's most promising 
golfers, she will try to 
qualify for the previ- 
ously all-male varsity 
learn while majoring 
in physical education. 


RONNIE BURNS, the 

actor son of Gracic Al- 
len and George Burns, 
used the Pacific as his 
stage to win the first 
Round Catalina Is- 
land powerboat race. 
He piloted his 30-foot 
Jeffries Sportsman over 
the 95-milc distance in 
two hours and 18 min- 
utes, defeating 9 boats. 


john McDermott, 

36, of Ardmore, Pa. 
bowled an eight-game 
total of 1.676 to win 
the Petersen Classic in 
Chicago. In four previ- 
ous tries he had won 
only S60 in the Peter- 
sen: but this year's suc- 
ccssovcr a field of 1 4, 1 43 
brought him S30.000, 
plus a S2,000 medal. 


edna bower, a Seal 
Beach, Calif, housewife, 
was co-pilot for her 
sister, Frances Bera, as 
the pair flew 2,547 miles 
from Oakland, Calif, 
to Wilmington, Del. in 
a Bccchcraft Bonanza 
to win the Powder Puff 
Derby for the third time. 
It was her sister who 
taught her how to fly. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SOUTHERN-FRIED BROOK 

Sirs: 

Mel Allen's mother hit the southern-fried 
nail right on its babbling head ( Baseball's 
Babbling Brook , July 9). I, too, wish he was 
a shoemaker. 

Paul T. Davenport 

Summit, N.J. 

Sirs: 

Mel Allen, the man who revolutionized 
sports announcing, did not acquire that rep- 
utable status “accidentally," as you claimed. 
The field of announcing is tougher to crack 
than Mantle's center-field post. Neverthe- 
less congratulations on a line article. 

E. Curry First III 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The Mel Allen story is a classic. As pastor 
of the First Christian Church and sports di- 
rector of KGLC radio for the past 17 years. 
I have used Mel as a model. Many a care- 
fullyturnedphraseofAnnounccr Allen's has 
been “re-turned” out here in Oklahoma by 
this preacher-broadcaster. I thank him for 
the fresh approach he makes to countless 
situations on the playing field. 

Russ Martin 

Miami. Okla. 

Sirs: 

Those who complain about Mel Allen's 
"not fully hidden enthusiasm when the Yan- 
kees are winning," should listen to a few of 
the other regular broadcasters. In compari- 
son, Mel almost appears to be a Yankee 
hater. 

Frank Burrows 

Martinsville, Va. 

AS THE POET SAID 

Sirs: 

Re Robert Creamer's New Look at the 
Sandbox ( July 2), the parties responsible for 
such playground equipment should be com- 
mended. A playground with this type of ap- 
paratus is a first-rate physical course, em- 
bodying the necessity of muscular strength, 
coordination and endurance. And what bet- 
ter way to attack the fitness problem than 
in the pleasant surroundings and atmos- 
phere on a playground? 

Robert Pinkerton 

Watertown, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

When I was a kid we used to climb on a 
thing that sounds a lot like some of the 
equipment discussed in Creamer's article. 


It was ideal for “the child who wants to 
climb back up" (as Mr. Creamer phrased 
it). Like the equipment he describes, it, too, 
provided exercise and fun for the novice and 
still gave the bolder, more experienced child 
an opportunity to climb quickly to the top. 
It enabled us, too, to learn a lot of things 
and use a lot of different muscles. For exer- 
cise and playground fun it couldn’t be 
beaten. 

We called it a tree. 

James W. Cochran 

Cincinnati 

EARLY GIRL BAIT 

Sirs: 

Since your Scorecard column (July 16) 
carried a rather moving article on the pass- 
ing of the Packard automobile. I thought 
your readers might like to see a picture of 
the very first Packard (below). It's not much 


lissa? 



like the sleek 1934 phaeton you described as 
"girl bait." It was made in Warren. Ohio in 
1899 by the automotive genius and philan- 
thropist, James Ward Packard, who gradu- 
ated from Lehigh University in 1884 with a 
degree in mechanical engineering. At the 
age of 33 he produced this automobile, the 
first to bear his name. 

The greatest single benefactor of Lehigh 
since the university's founder, Packard's 
gifts (totaling almost S5,200,000) to the 
school included, in 1927, the James Ward 
Packard Engineering Laboratory, where the 
first Packard automobile is housed in a glass 
case in the laboratory's lobby. The car is 
still in good running condition and is taken 
from the case on special occasions. 

Samuel I. Connor 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

BEDEVILED angels 

Sirs: 

What right does William Leggett have to 
say that the Angels will not stay in the pen- 
nant race long ( Halos, Hopes and Belinsky 


Too, July 9)? They not only have the best 
slugger and the best second baseman in the 
league but also the deepest pitching staff. 

Stuart Biegel 


Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

I agree 100' , with your prediction of how 
the Los Angeles Angelsarcgoingtocollap.se. 
How can they possibly last now that the 
New York Yankees arc starting to win again 
and Mantle is back? 

Gary Lubel 

Miami 


TWO IF BY BO 

Sirs: 

Bo Belinsky was wrong when he said that 
the only bright light in Boston was the lan- 
tern in Paul Rcvcrc's Old North Church. Wc 
also have Earl Wilson, He, too, pitched a 
no-hitter and it was against Belinsky and 
his Angels. 

Peter Brown 

Cambridge, Mass. 

THE BEAT OF THEIR FEET 

Sirs: 

It would be very fine if you would publish 
athletic results in metrical system as well as 
your own — as this is done in the whole world 
and at the Olympic Games. Your American 
system is an anachronism even in your coun- 
try. American science and Army began al- 
ready to use the metrical system. I think you 
must lead your readers to be "up to date." 
The time (hours, minutes, seconds) is gen- 
eral, but the distances (miles, feet, yards, 
inches, etc.) arc only American. I hope in 
some 10 to 20 years your "feet," etc., will 
be buried for ever. 

Boris Sot onevitch 
Former Sports Inspector 
Soviet Navy 

New York City 

BOURBON ON LIME ROCKS 

Sirs: 

I read with interest in Scorecard (July 2) 
that Scotch drinkers have finally discovered 
what true bourbon drinkers have always 
known. Bourbon isn't bourbon without real 
“branch water." Here at Hound Hollow 
our secret is freezing the ice for mint juleps 
with our limestone spring water. People 
from all over have been using our spring for 
years, and I'll be glad to send some to any 
Sports Illustrated bourbon drinkers who 
will pay the postage. 

Colonel Billy Outfield 

Grant, Ky. 

continued 
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A significant dialogue on the state of the U.S. economy 


"Dear 

Mr. President:" 


"Dear David:” 


AT A RECENT State Dinner at the White House, 
x\. President John F. Kennedy and Banker David 
Rockefeller fell into conversation on the state of the U.S. 
economy. The President asked Mr. Rockefeller to put 
forth his views in a personal letter. 

A few days ago the President told Life that this exem- 
plified the kind of serious “dialogue” he wants to have 
with businessmen. Ltfe has obtained the consent of the 
President and Mr. Rockefeller to publish the letter and 
the President’s reply. 

Together, these letters clarify many recent actions of 
the administration and the reactions of the business com- 
munity. They provide thoughtful guidance on such per- 
plexing questions as: 

What is causing the alarming drain on U.S. gold ? 

Is there any chance that we will devalue the dollar ? 

Does foreign aid threaten our own 
economic stability? 

Can taxes be reduced while government 
expenditures increase? 

Should we curb overseas investment? Tourist 
spending? Imports? 


Is a thorough overhaul of the nation’s tax system in 
planning stage ? When does it go into 
operation? 

Should “ foreign aid” nations be forced to buy 
American whatever the cost? 


Are our allies likely to increase their share 
of joint defense costs? 

Will we show another deficit in foreign payments 
this year? 

Can we cut down military expenditures abroad? 
Do we need a reduction in corporate income lax? 


No one could exactly agree with both David Rockefeller 
and the President on what ails the economy, nor on the 
cure. But everyone who reads these letters will be better 
able to enter the dialogue knowledgeably and seriously. 
This is what the President wants every citizen to do. 

The letters appeared in Life’s 
issue of July 6th. If a copy is not [ 
handy, write for reprints to Life, 

Box 675, Radio City Station, New 
York 19. 


LIFE 
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FROM START TO FINISH Start with Kings Men Luxury Shave 
lather. A thick, rich puff of it. Incredible, how it smoothes the way for 
your razor. Finish with Kings Men After Shave Lotion, a brisk, manly 
robust skin tonic. For first class re- 1/ I |l I o l\7l C K| 

suits from start to finish get both. |\ I IN w IVI CL IN 


Only $1 each. 

FIRST CLASS GROOMING AIDS 

IF YOU 

CANT COME IN PERSON ... SEND YOUR LABEL 


r 

Asking a question? Changing your address? Correcting 
an error? It's easy to drop us a note. And when you do, 
be sure to attach a mailing label from a recent issue of 

I the magazine. Your label is the key to all the vital 
information we need to know. . and it will help us give 
you the fastest, most accurate service possible. 

TO CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS— this form, and a mailing label showing your 
old address, are all we need. Just fill in your new address below; attach your 
label above; mail to us at least five weeks in advance. 

name 

(please print) 

new address 

city 

zone state 


Dale change takes effect 

Mail to Charles A. Adams, General Manager. Sports Illustrated Subscription Service, 540 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 



Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stays Ht 




Rich... moist... 
mildly aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

» the pipe tobacco 
that slaps lit 



NONATHLETES 

Sirs: 

1 would like to protest your policy of de- 
voting better than half of the magazine's 
available space to the nonathlctic sports of 
golf, dishing, bowling, chess, bridge, base- 
ball, cooking, sailing, eating and sight-see- 
ing. The participants in these activities are 
not athletes, they are leisure lovers. These 
pastimes seldom demand and almost never 
receive the qualities that athletics are de- 
signed to develop— strength, speed, coordi- 
nation, endurance, stamina and moral liber. 
The lack of physical demand in the afore- 
mentioned sports is evidenced by the fact that 
followers of these diversions possess lungs 
blackened with nicotine, cardiovascular sys- 
tems that want for natural stimulation, bel- 
lies that comprise three-quarters of their 
weight and distort their postures, and the 
sleeping habits of Count Dracula. 

The public has been duped into false wor- 
ship of these pseudosports and has lacked 
exposure to the classic athletic endeavors. 
Whether this push for recreation is an at- 
tempt to aid the economy through the sale 
of Hula-Hoops, golf clubs and charcoal, or 
just a desire to fill blank space, I don't 
know. I do know that Sports Illustrated, 
through its partiality toward nonathlctic 
sport, is helping lead American youth down 
a road of physical debauchery. 

Daniel Ronald Hoffman 

Skokie, III. 

ONE MORE YANK 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the article A Yank in Japan 
(June 25) very much, but I have one thing 
to add to it— one more American. My hus- 
band Fred joined the Hankyu Braves as a 
pitcher in May. His comments are much the 
same as those in your article: he loves it 
there. To make things even better, he won 
his first game by pitching a three-hitter. 

Our two children and I arc planning to 
leave for Japan during July, and we are 
looking forward to our coming adventure 
with much excitement. We will be renting a 
home in a town called Takarazuka, about 
15 miles from Osaka. My husband has been 
quite fascinated by the dancers at the Grand 
Theatre there. 

Compared to some of the experience rec- 
ords quoted in your article Fred is a young-* 
ster. He's 22 and playing in his sixth season 
of pro ball. He was with Hawaii for the first 
10 days of this season but obtained his re- 
lease because ot a sore arm which has since 
improved 100',. He was with Tri-Cities 
(Northwest League) for two seasons and in 
1960 was a 20-game winner there. We hope 
he will have the same good luck in Japan. If 
it would stop raining he might progress a 
little faster than his present 1-0 record. 

Mrs. Frfd Rick 

San Pablo, Calif. 
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TOO FAR FROM DEEP-SEA FISHING? Not DON'T MISS THE REGATTA! The Skylark with SEE ALL THE TOURNAMENTS! The luxurious, 
in the speedy, 2-place Cessna 150! You its Power-Geared 175-h.p. engine and spacious long-range Skylane takes you anywhere, any 
can commute from home to the ocean for cabin can deliver you and three friends as time. Fully equipped with communication/navi- 
as little as 7tf a mile. quickly as you can say "Hoist the halyard!" gation radio and flight instruments. 



NO MOUNTAINS WHERE YOU LIVE? Cessna's new 3J0G can fly you and 5 others to a dozen ranges at speeds up to 240 m.p.h. Nonstop 
range up to 1,300 miles. Enroute, you can relax in a quiet, beautiful cabin with your choice of 6 seat plans— including a reclining lounge. 



For wonderful week-end wandering . . . 


See what you can do 
with a new 

Anniversary Model Cessna! 


A NEW CESSNA CAN BE YOURS FOR JUST $750 DOWN- 

including free flying lessons. Ask your Cessna dealer 
about his special new finance plans. You can learn to 
fly quickly too. Cessna’s Land-O-Matic landing gear . . . 
High-Stability Wing . . . and Para-Lift flaps make flying 
almost as easy as driving. 

TAKE A DEMONSTRATION FLIGHT in any of the 13 new 

Anniversary Model Cessna aircraft — from the Cessna 
150 ($7,495) to the turbo-charged twin-engine Skyknight 
l$69,950) and the new rotary-wing Skyhook ($79,960). 
Your Cessna dealer’s listed in the Yellow Pages — call 
him now. Also ask about his auto-type lease plans. Or 
for further information, write: Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. 
Sl-4, Wichita, Kansas. Mpriw with i w. . g . *>., i.a.i.wichUa. 


THIRTEEN 
PRIVATE AIRCRAFT. . . 





Your taste will become clear and alive, 

because KENT with the MICRONITE filter 
refines away harsh flavor... refines away hot taste 
...makes the taste of a cigarette mild and kind! 


I M P O R T A N T 

Get your taste buds back to normal. 
Try a carton of Kent without switch- 
ing and see how Kent is kind-tasting 
to your taste buds, kind-tasting to 
your throat. Enjoy the wonderful 
taste of the world's finest quality 
tobaccos. Then try your old brand! 
What a difference in taste! You'll 
feei better about smoking with the 
taste of Kent. 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY- FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES-THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


